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The Relation of Family and School Life 
in the Education of Children* 


By LOIS HAYDEN MEEK 


Professor of Education, and Director of Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College 


F ONE is to believe the sociologists and economists who have 

reported in Recent Social Trends,’ it would seem that the answer 
to the subject I have chosen could be given in one sentence: The 
family is going; the schools need no longer be concerned. Their 
careful analysis shows very definitely that many of the old functions 
of the family are rapidly disappearing. The economic functions of 
making and mending have either been taken completely over by 
organized industry or else been greatly reduced by modern tech- 
niques. The formal aspects of religion for the most part find ex- 
pression within the church. In large measure the state has taken 
over the protective functions of the family through laws, courts, 
police, and sanitation. 

In spite of these very evident facts, however, those who are in 
contact with families to-day are equally impressed with the fact that 
three of the primary functions of the family still remain: 


1. The providing for the individual development and enrichment 
of life of the adult partners in the family. 
2. The care and guidance of children. 


* Address given before the St. Louis County Teachers Association, November 2, 1934. 


1 Recent Social Trends in the United States. Report of the President's Research Committee on 
Social Trends. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1933. 
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3. The provision of a home which will make possible these adult 
and child satisfactions. 


Professor Maclver? in his discussion of the family and in reference to 
the above analysis says, “In our modern society the family, denuded 
of its ancient socio-economic functions, stands (or falls) on its claim 
to harmonize those needs and satisfactions.” 

It is on the basis of this fundamental sociological point of view 
that I should like to discuss the relation of the school to the home 
in the education of children to-day. 

Historically, schools were instituted to relieve the home of one 
part of the guidance of children—the education of children in the 
subject-matter heritage of the race. For a long time schools stuck 
to this job specifically and earnestly. But during the last forty years 
they have added to their programs more and more jobs which were 
one time conceived as belonging to the home: health education, 
recreational activities, education for homemaking, and many others. 
The question which immediately confronts us is: Is it possible to-day 
for schools to educate children on a broad basis that makes the 
family an unimportant and unnecessary factor in child guidance? 

In answer to this question I want to analyze three aspects of the 
education of children: (1) health education; (2) education for 
leisure; and (3) character education. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


In considering any program for the health of children there are 
certain factors that are basically important—-sleeping, eating, elimina- 
tion, bathing, clothing, exercise, and prevention of infection. What 
is the relative influence of home and school over these factors? 

Except for fifteen- or twenty-minute rest periods during the day 
children have whatever sleep they get at home. The hours of sleep, 
sleeping conditions, a child’s attitude and habits toward going to bed, 
sleeping soundly, and rising promptly are determined by parents. 
When it comes to eating, for the most part what a child is given to 
eat and how he is trained in eating habits is still decided in the home. 
What a child’s dietary will be depends on the family income, the 
mother’s knowledge of food values, the family’s food likes in general, 
and the mother’s skill in teaching good food habits to her child. 


2 Robert M. Maclver. Society: Its Structure and Changes. R. Long and R. R. Smith, Inc., 
New York, 1931. 
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This is not to deny the opportunity that the school has for direct 
health education. If child health is really to be improved, schools 
must be realistic about their own programs. The introduction of the 
school lunch has given to teachers an opportunity both for supple- 
menting home diets and for building better food habits. But we 
might ask, why is it that so often these educational and nutritional 
possibilities are ignored? There are other questions that occur to 
me. Why, for instance, should children be indoors studying or work- 
ing during the best hours of sunlight and playing outdoors in the 
late afternoon when the sun’s rays have lost their potency? If 
drinking water and regularity in elimination are essentials of good 
health, why should a premium be placed upon a child’s not leaving 
the room until recess time? It has been shown by medical authori- 
ties that younger children are not only extremely susceptible to in- 
fection but that the consequences of infection are more serious in 
young children than in older children. And yet in a recent study by 
Dr. Grace Langdon, which was contributed to by more than sixteen 
hundred teachers, morning inspection of children was reported by 
only 3.1 per cent of nursery school teachers, 4 per cent of kinder- 
garten teachers, and 3.6 per cent of primary teachers. 

But no matter how much schools may improve their health régime 
for children during school hours, the home will still carry a large 
part of the burden. It would seem, then, that the schools have a 
responsibility to find ways of improving the health care of children 
in homes. Part of this improvement can be accomplished only 
through promoting programs for better housing, community sanita- 
tion, and adequate community medical services. Part of it will 
depend upon the school’s ability to educate parents so that they 
themselves will have better health habits in sleeping, eating, elimina- 
tion, isolation of the sick, and so forth. And part of it will come 
if the schools help parents to understand not only the fundamental 
requirements of children in health, but also how children may be 
guided to build adequate habits along these lines. Child health in 
the United States to-day depends on the social provisions of adequate 
food, clothing, housing, medical services, and on the education of 
parents. The school’s leadership lies in this direction. 


3 Grace Langdon. Similarities and Differences in Teaching in Nursery School, Kindergarten, and 
First Grade. The John Day Company, Inc., New York, 1933. 
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LEISURE ACTIVITIES 


The second aspect of education which I wish to discuss in relation to 
our question concerning the ability of the schools to educate in isola- 
tion from the home has to do with leisure-time activities. School 
people talk a great deal to-day about educating for leisure. But 
there is relatively little mention of the fact that most of any child’s 
leisure time is spent outside school. In many communities to-day 
parents are the ones who really are the guides of children’s leisure. 
It is they who decide whether the child’s time shall be spent on the 
street, in his own home, in a neighbor’s yard, in the library, in fields 
and woods, in the movies, or under the supervision of a Scout leader, 
a Y. M. C. A. secretary, or a camp director. It is the parents and 
adults in the community likewise who determine what facilities will 
be available for children’s leisure activities. It is parents in the 
suburbs who make yards into beautiful gardens and leave no place 
for a three-year-old to dig or an eight-year-old to play tag, or a 
twelve-year-old to build a shack. 

We also find that parents set the pattern for leisure activities. 
In Middletown the adults listened to the radio, went to the movies, 
took automobile rides, and the adolescents followed in their foot- 
steps, though not with them.* 

Someone has said that. “hobby-less children come from hobby-less 
homes.”’ Unless parents have active, creative interests during their 
leisure, children will very likely rely on the movies, detective stories, 
the automobile, and gang adventures for their diversions. If schools 
are interested and concerned with the leisure activities of their chil- 
dren they must work with and through the parents of these children. 
Some principals are making the school the center for adult recre- 
ational activities in the evening. Swimming pool and gymnasium, 
pottery, metal, and woodwork shops, dancing, music, art, and pho- 
tography studios are open for parents and adults in the community. 
In this way parents have an opportunity to build leisure interests 
that are in a real sense creative and recreative. Such parents have 
rich resources to stimulate their own children in wholesome leisure 
activities. Recently there have appeared in current periodicals la- 
ments by parents that they have no influence in their children’s lives 


* Middletown. Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd. Harcourt, Brace, and Company, New York, 
1929. 
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because schools, Scouts, and camps (organized and professionally 
directed) are absorbing all the time of a child, leaving him no time 
to be free to choose. This criticism is only too true, but the best 
remedy for such regimentation of leisure is a home and community 
rich in recreational opportunities and parents vigorously interested 
in active play. The school has a fundamental part to play in guid- 
ing the leisure activities of children, but it can only do this with and 
through the home and community. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The third phase of education which I will analyze in this connection 
is character education. 

We, in America, have long given perfunctory praise to the home 
as the center of influence on character. It has only been in rela- 
tively recent years that the plea has come for schools to enter upon 
the field of character education. This plea has been justified on the 
basis that the home has not been doing its job adequately and that 
the school must enter in order to prevent increase of delinquency, to 
insure better young people. Is this justified ? 

Certainly if we turn to the results of studies of juvenile delinquents 
we must admit the truth of the major premise—the home has failed 
in its ancient task of character building. Miriam Van Waters of 
the Juvenile Court in Los Angelés says in Youth in Conflict,® “In 
three generations of American family life the goal has changed from 
rearing healthy children to goals of modern business. Children are 
prematurely encased in brick and stone. Routine is dull, monotonous. 
Need for adventure is not met. These boys and girls become in- 
corrigible, steal, lie, run away, throw morals over-board.” 

In a group of delinquent boys and girls studied in Boston® the 
following conditions were found to be either direct or contributing 
causes to the delinquent behavior: unknown parentage, failure to 
give proper education in sex matters, lying and misrepresentation to 
children by older people, especially parents, use of profane or sug- 
gestive language in the home. It is noticeable that all of these indi- 
cate a failure of the home to do its part. But the author states that 
more significant than any of these factors was lack of close, sym- 
pathetic, confidential relationship between the parents and the child. 


® Republic Publishing Company, New York, 1926. 
® William Healy. Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 1917. 
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Further evidence of the failure of the home to meet its responsibility 
in personality development can be found in the case studies of prob- 
lem children in school presented by Sayles.’ Of twenty-six cases of 
failing and maladjusted school children, there were twenty whose 
personal difficulties were definitely allied to home conditions and 
parental attitudes. ‘The evidence is still more vivid when the child 
with the behavior problem is of pre-school age. _It is probably quite 
fair to say that in practically all cases of stealing, tantrums, eating 
problems, running away, enuresis, nightmares, masturbation, nail- 
biting among children below six, the home and parents are primarily 
responsible. Dr. Thom has said, ““The home must be considered 
the workshop in which the personality of the child is being developed, 
and the personalities of the parents will make up, to a large extent, 
the mental atmosphere in which the child has to live. This mental 
atmosphere may easily become contaminated and quite as dangerous 
to the mental life of the child as scarlet fever or diphtheria would 
be to his physical well-being.’’® 

Evidence could be piled up to show that in many American homes 
to-day children are not receiving the kind of guidance which leads 
to well-rounded personality, character capable of coping with the 
vicissitudes of modern living. What, then, is the school to do? 

Does the program of the school.lie in the direction of setting up 
a character education plan within the school isolated from, and unre- 
lated to, home and community experiences of the child? Is this 
character education a job for specialists alone without consultation 
or discussions with parents, as stated by one superintendent of schools 
when he launched an impressive character education program in his 
schools? Such attacks on the problem are based on the fundamental 
premise that schools, irrespective of and unrelated to home and com- 
munity, can fundamentally influence the character development of 
children. That premise, I believe, is unsound in the United States 
which is committed to a day school program for its children. 

Certainly I do not mean to imply that the school has no influence 
on the personality of its children. I am quite convinced from recent 
clinical studies that it has. I am equally certain that any change in 
a school’s program based on a concern for the total development of 


™ Mary B. Sayles. The Problem Child in School. The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1927. 
*D. A. Thom. Habit Clinics for the Child of Preschool Age. Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Labor Publication No. 135. Washington, D. C., 1924. 
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children or a consideration for all aspects of the growing personality 
of each child will aid materially. Character education of this type 
is basic to all the interests and concerns of the school. 

But at the same time we must remember that unless children are 
taken out of the home as in the English boarding school, the home 
and family will still have a primary influence on character. No mat- 
ter what the program of the school, the program of the home goes 
on with its great potentialities for good or bad. The solution would 
seem to lie in the responsibility of the school for family and parent 
education. Changed adults in the home will mean changed children. 
Parents who understand why children behave as they do, what effects 
parents’ attitudes and behavior have upon children, how personality 
is the effect of environmental influences—parents who have a con- 
ception of their own influence upon their children’s character will 
have a basis for improving family life. 

In many cases difficulty in the family group is due to a faulty 
parent-child relationship, such as an overbearing father, a too- 
solicitous mother, a mother who wanted a girl instead of a boy, a 
father who dislikes children. Sometimes this relationship becomes 
complicated because of the relationship between husband and wife, 
such as a suspicious, jealous husband, a nagging wife, an unloved 
wife, a cold, austere husband. A third factor may be the relation 
of either father or mother to his or her place in life, such as a mother 
who gave up a good job to get married and who hates housework, 
a father who is a poet at heart, sensitive, beauty-loving, but whose 
job is selling automobile tires. Such conditions are bound to react 
directly on children in the home. 

It is in this area of personality development or character educa- 
tion that we clearly see the interrelation between the two primary 
functions of the family discussed in the beginning of this paper. 
Unless the adult partners in a family group have been able to work 
out together provisions for their own satisfactions and the enrich- 
ment of their own lives they will fail in the guidance of their chil- 
dren. /Modern society with its many pressures and strains on men 
and women makes it increasingly difficult for husband and wife to 
gain emotional satisfactions and happiness. Modern parents are 
confused, questioning, thwarted. They ask for help. 

If the schools are sincerely interested and concerned with the char- 
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acter development of children, they cannot evade their responsibility 
to the parents of these children. School people must look forward 
to the time when, through family consultation centers and parent 
education activities, they can provide help in the solution of problems 
of family relationships. 

Let us go back now to the major question of this discussion: What 
is the relation of family life and school life in the education of chil- 
dren? I have attempted through an analysis of certain aspects of 
education (health education, education for leisure, and character 
education) to show three things: 

1. That the home has a primary influence on the health and char- 
acter of children and on their leisure activities. 

2. That the school needs to evaluate realistically its own pro- 
gram on the basis not only of principles of child development but 
also of the influence of the family on child life. 

3. That the schools have an important responsibility to make pro- 
vision for helping parents to understand themselves and their chil- 
dren, to evaluate their own methods of guidance, to meet more 
adequately the problems of parenthood in this modern world. 

In all aspects of the work of the school there is an inseparable 
tie with the home. Home and school have one common purpose: 
the guidance of children “‘into life that shall be free.’”’ Neither can 
accomplish this alone. Only through conscious interaction and inter- 
relation will the way be found. 
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COGENT problem in modern education is what one will teach 
rather than how one will teach. Educators are coming more 
and more to question the adequacy of existing curricula in furnish- 
ing a child with the equipment necessary to face the demands of 
contemporary civilization and to adjust himself to the prevailing 
culture. 
The Horace Mann School for Girls, of Teachers College, in con- 
sidering new values and new emphases in curriculum construction, 
has evolved various potential solutions of the problem, wherein the 


chief emphasis has been on the social development of man through 
the ages. 


PLANNING A STUDY OF AMERICAN CIVILIZATION AND CULTURE 


The program developed for Year IV (sophomore year) during the 
academic year 1933-1934 was designed as a part of a continuous 
six-year experience. In view of the fact that the curricula of the 
preceding years and experience in foreign travel had provided the 
students with a knowledge of other civilizations far exceeding their 
understanding of their own, it seemed expedient to introduce at 
this point in their educational experience a study of American civ- 


* Miss Taggart (deceased June 1934) contributed most valuable aid in the development of 
this program. 
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ilization and culture.’ Before planning such a program it was nec- 
essary to discuss the questions: What is civilization? What is 
culture? From the writings of such varied thinkers as Matthew 
Arnold, William DeWitt Hyde, and Mark Sullivan were selected 
the elements that contributed toward answering these questions. 

Matthew Arnold, in Literature and Dogma, defines culture as 
“the acquainting ourselves with the best that has been known and 
said in the world, and thus with the history of the human spirit.” 
This, he goes on to say, implies “that, for culture, a system directly 
tending to this end is necessary in our reading.’ 

William DeWitt Hyde once said that culture was “‘to be at home 
in all lands and ages; to count nature a familiar acquaintance and art 
an intimate friend; to gain a standard for the appreciation of other 
men’s work and the criticism of your own; to carry in your pocket the 
keys of the world’s library and feel its resources behind you in what- 
ever task you undertake.” 

Mark Sullivan’s expressed idea of culture extends not only to 
individuals but to the whole of a nation. He says: “What is com- 
monly called, loosely, a nation’s culture includes the points of view 
every one has about individual conduct and social relations; his atti- 
tudes toward government and toward other peoples; his habit of 
mind about the family, the duty of parents to children and children 
to parents; his standards of taste and of morals, his store of accepted 
wisdom which he expresses in proverbs and aphorisms; his venera- 
tions and loyalties, his prejudices and biases, his canons of conven- 
tionality; the whole group of ideas held in common by most of the 
people. This body of culture comes to every individual mainly 
through well-recognized channels, through parents and elders who 
hand it down by oral tradition, through religion, through schools, 

1A description of the curricula of the preceding years appears in the Report of the Dean of 
Teachers College for the Year Ending June 1933, p. 64. There Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, Prin- 
cipal of the Horace Mann School, lists the large themes around which the work for each year is 
built, and states the objectives of the work for the Junior High School as follows: 
“I. Junior High School 

The general theme of the Junior High School is the Progress of Man through the Ages. 

1. First Year—Seventh Grade: From the beginning through the ancient period. 

2. Second Year—Eighth Grade: From the ancient period to the discovery of America. 

3. Third Year—Ninth Grade: From the discovery of America to life in the modern world. 

The objective of this theme is to give to the students a sense of the continuity and flow of 
civilization and an understanding of modern times as the product of the past by means of con- 
stantly shuttling from the past to the present. It shows specifically how phenomena which exist 


in the modern world existed in different forms at various times in the past.” 
2 Preface, p. xix. 
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and through reading, both of books and of newspapers and peri- 
odicals.’”® 

Thus through discussion and: research and through reading in the 
works of such writers as those mentioned above, the questions of 
what is culture and what is civilization were answered to some degree 
at least. It was then necessary to undertake the task of formulating 
purposes for future study. After careful consideration and discus- 
sion, the following aims and purposes were isolated and approved: 

1. Inculcation in the students of an appreciation and understand- 
ing of American civilization and culture, its inception and growth. 

2. Recognition of the close connection that exists between the past 
and the present, of the fact that everything that exists in the present 
has grown out of something existing in the past. 

3. Acknowledgment of the debt our culture owes to the culture 
of other nations. 

4. Development of an intelligent nationalism leading to an under- 
standing of international relations. 

5. Consideration of ideas and ideals that are peculiarly American. 

6. Cognizance of contributions of American men and women in 
diverse fields. 

7. Study of the manifestations of American civilization and culture 
in a variety of fields, such as social science, literature, language, sci- 
ence, music, fine and industrial arts, and home economics. 

From the abundance of subject matter represented in the above 
list, materials were selected which seemed suitable from three points 
of view: (1) Their basic representation of the prevailing ideals of 
the American heritage; (2) their intrinsic worth; (3) their appro- 
priateness to the grade level. 

The predominant theme of the course was taken from the subjects 
of social science, stressing ideas and ideals that are characteristically 
American. The approach to the theme was made through contempo- 
rary life by a consideration of present-day material civilization, with 
reference more to its growth and development than to its inception. 
A child’s interest in the material environment in which he lives is a 
factor so powerful in attracting and directing his attention that this 
approach seems highly advisable. As the course developed, increas- 
ing emphasis was laid on the basic and contributory factors, and on 


® Our Times, Vol. II, p. 1. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 1932. 
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the integration, broadening, and deepening of the national culture. 
The expression of these various aspects was sought in the follow- 
ing: Literature and language, arts and crafts, social service and 
reform, science, music, recreation, manners and customs, household 
arts, religion, education, social life, political life, economic life, inter- 
national activities, emergence of American consciousness. 

A course of this type aids greatly in building an intelligent under- 
standing of American civilization and culture. Throughout the 
course the thread of literature is inextricably interwoven with the 
social studies theme. American literature as an expression of na- 
tional thought in the various periods of the country’s development 
and in the different localities of its settlement might comprise a major 
section of such a course. In this course in the Horace Mann School 
literature was an important medium in helping the students gain an 
appreciation of the American ideals of living. Current literature, 
both fiction and non-fiction, aided in this development. Related ma- 
terial in periodicals was introduced whenever and wherever it seemed 
valuable in gaining an understanding of our civilization and culture. 
The students were encouraged to scan their daily lives and their 
own environment as well as their past experiences, for materials 
that would aid them in interpreting the various aspects of life in 
contemporary America. 

Language as an expression of American life was discussed from 
the following points of view: varying types of national speech and 
the different ‘dialects’; important elements of voice and speech; 
the effect of foreign languages on American pronunciation, vocab- 
ulary, and idiom; usage; and standard speech. 

That there is a vital and valuable American art was made evident 
to the students by introducing them to its various manifestations. 
Diversified field trips were taken, in which were viewed modern 
buildings, murals, stage sets, and paintings. Class discussions served 
to illuminate and clarify the ideas gained from the excursions. Un- 
usual lighting effects, both in architecture and in stage sets, were 
commented upon. Creative elements in textiles, in pottery and glass- 
ware also received considerable attention. Here again full advan- 
tage was taken of the resources implicit in the students’ environment. 

Because of its strong native character, American music takes a 
valuable place in a course such as this. The Negro spiritual, the 
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cowboy song, the chantey of the flatboat, the songs of the lumber- 
jacks, together with old English ballads surviving almost intact in 
certain sections of America, are all of interest and merit for the 
student, who delights in singing this music even as his forefathers 
did. There is, moreover, the American opera, ““Merrymount”’ being 
of immediate and timely interest. Jazz, such as George Gershwin’s, 
serves the double purpose of attracting the students’ attention and 
presenting to them another type of American music. A certain 
amount of training in musical appreciation and critical evaluation 
is not the least important part of a program of this kind. 

Household arts is a field of such breadth that one phase was neces- 
sarily selected for emphasis, that is, education of girls with a view 
to their possible occupation in maturity. Not only was woman’s 
place in the home discussed, but much time was also spent on the 
problem of the married woman who wishes to pursue a career. 
Three phases of that problem were attacked: the difficulties con- 
fronting the childless married woman, the married woman with small 
children, and the widow or divorced woman with a family to support. 
The peculiarly independent and privileged position of the American 
woman, with the responsibilities such a position entails, might well 
be emphasized in high school programs that aim to prepare girls to 
participate in modern American life. 

True American civilization cannot be understood without emphasis 
on its material aspects. It is well, therefore, to open to the students 
vistas of natural resources, machinery, technological processes, and 
materials of construction. Many of these understandings might well 
be developed in the industrial arts and the science laboratories. 

Since science is closely related to the understanding of American 
civilization, it is advisable to emphasize its social implications. Some 
of these are hygiene, personal and public; bacteriology; prevention 
of disease through inoculation and isolation; conservation and use of 
natural resources. 

Thus expressions of various aspects of American culture and 
civilization were found not only in literature, the arts, music, science, 
and social, political, and economic life, but also in the manners and 
customs, the religion, the recreation of the people, and in their rela- 
tions with the people of other countries. 

In order to develop in the students an understanding of these 
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expressions of American civilization and culture, the general theme of 
such a course of study would have to be broken up into large blocks 
or units of study. In this particular course in the Horace Mann 
School, some of the divisions of study were as follows: (1) The use 
of leisure; (2) The Rooseveltian Era; (3) Outstanding personal- 
ities in the twentieth century; (4) The vanishing frontier; (5) 
Colonial life, The basis of American culture; (6) Sectionalism in 
American life; (7) Woman’s influence on our national life. 

Since space does not permit a discussion of each separate unit of the 
course, the unit of study on the use of leisure is selected as a typical 
and interesting phase of the general plan. A description of this part 
of the course follows. 


THE USE OF LEISURE 


Because the National Recovery Act released a considerable amount 
of time by shortening the hours of workers, the problem of how to use 
the increased leisure suddenly became of paramount interest in the 
lives of many people. In this course the students were encouraged to 
examine and to discuss in class various phases of the problem, such as 
the sources of increased unplanned time and the various ways of using 
this time. 

One important aspect of the study of current leisure is the neces- 
sity for a realization of the need for planning leisure time in a way 
that differs from the way in which people have been accustomed to 
plan their leisure hours. For example, when people had relatively 
little free time, they desired, and, indeed, were entitled to spend that 
time in purely play-time pursuits. To-day, however, it would se 
advisable to present to students both the necessity and the means 
employing constructively an increasing amount of spare time. 


Various Interests Connected with the New Leisure 


The reading of daily newspapers, current magazines, and books 
stimulated the interest of the students in the social studies subjects to 
such a point that they became interested in following through indi- 
vidual topics related to the study of present-day leisure. Some of 
these topics were: 

Inception and growth of leisure in the Machine Age; Leisure as an out- 
growth of the National Recovery Act; Enforced leisure arising out of un- 
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employment; Free recreational facilities of New York City, their advantages 
and disadvantages‘; Influence of the new leisure on adult education; Rela- 
tion of the motion picture industry to our free time; Relation of the radio 
to free time and various other leisure interests: art, music, libraries, parks, 


hobbies, sports (spectator and participant), newspapers, theatre, recreational 
reading. 


The interests thus aroused sent the members of the class.on nu- 
merous quests for material. Not only did they consult written 
materials but they also interviewed individuals ranging in status 
from their own classmates to experts in the fields mentioned above. 
The students explored the community for answers to their questions, 
visiting settlement houses, newspaper offices, libraries, museums, and 
art galleries. By these means they were given a much needed oppor- 
tunity to interrelate their school life and their community life. 

The findings from these investigations were submitted in the form 
of oral reports and discussed in open sessions of the class. Staff 
members voluntarily participated in these discussions, which served 
to define and clarify many vital issues related to the use of one’s 
unplanned time. 


Reading for Enjoyment 


Reading the Novel. One of the issues defined was the value of 
reading for enjoyment. Gladys Hasty Carroll’s 4s the Earth Turns® 
was selected for class discussion because of its timeliness. During 
this discussion it became increasingly apparent to the students that 


_ good books can be entertaining as well as thought-provoking. This 


noysl had another advantage, namely, the advantage of transporting 
ths students to an environment refreshingly alien to their own. Out 
of that transportation there grew a deep interest in fiction dealing 
with various phases of our national life in different periods and 
various regions of the country. This newly aroused interest was 
utilized to encourage the students to do wider reading. They were 
given a short reading list containing novels and biographies with 
settings laid in such divergent parts of the country as New England, 


*The book, Spend Your Time, by the Parent-Teacher Association of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, is an excellent guide to the leisure-time resources of New 
York City. Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1933. Unfortunately, this book had not appeared at the time this unit was 
carried out. 

® The Macmillan Company, New York, 1931. 
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the Far West, the Hudson Valley, the Middle West, the Old South, 
and the Great Southwest. A partial list, which would, of course, be 
constantly growing, follows: 


Aldrich, Bess Streeter, 4 Lantern in Her Hand; Barnes, Margaret Ayer, 
Years of Grace; Barr, Amelia E., The Bow of Orange Ribbon; Canfield, 
Dorothy, Hillsboro People; Cather, Willa, My Antonia and Death Comes 
for the Archbishop; Cobb, Irwin, Judge Priest and His People; Garland, 
Hamlin, Main-Travelled Roads; Glasgow, Ellen, The Battle-Ground; 
Irving, Washington, The Sketch-Book; Jackson, Helen Hunt, Ramona; 
Page, Thomas Nelson, In Ole Virginia; Rglvaag, O. E., Giants in the 
Earth; Stowe, Harriet Beecher, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; White, Stewart Ed- 
ward, Ranchers; Wharton, Edith, Ethan Frome. 


Reading Poetry. Along with the reading of the novel for enjoy- 
ment by the class came a study of poetry for enjoyment. Thus 
gradually there grew a unit of study in the writings of present-day 
poets. As in reading the novel, some emphasis was laid on reading 
regional poetry; such poems as “John Brown’s Body,” “When Lin- 
coln Came to Springfield,” and “The Ballad of William Sycamore” 
were read and enjoyed by the students. 

Over and above the appeal which poetry usually has for young 
readers, these poems had a variety of subject matter and a freshness 
of technique which the students found highly interesting. A sugges- 
tive reading list of contemporary poetry was compiled from the 
works of such poets as Joseph Auslander, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
William Rose Benét, Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sandburg, 
and Elinor Wylie. 

Reading for Investigation. A type of reading other than that 
done for pure enjoyment, which yet to many people is a valuable and 
pleasant activity to occupy spare time, is reading done in the investi- 
gation of some topic of special interest to them. Much of this type 
of reading was done in connection with this unit on leisure, with a 
view to collecting material on some specific phase of twentieth cen- 
tury America, special emphasis being placed on trends. Some of the 
topics were as follows: 


The Development of the Automobile Industry; Changing Fashions; The 
Influence of the Newspaper on Public Opinion; Our Colonial Empire; 
Modern American Art; Modern American Architecture; Problems of the 
American Farmer; Changing Home Life; Public Education; Contributions 
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of Women in the Arts; Outstanding Personalities in American Medicine; 
Prominent Figures in American Aeronautics; Women in Politics; Recent 
American Inventions; Contemporary American Music. 


These topics represented genuine individual student interests, and 
were not specific assignments made by teachers. 

Reading Biography. Still another form of leisure reading which 
served to stimulate interest in American civilization and culture was 
a study of biographies and autobiographies of American men and 
women active in political, social, and economic life of the present 
time and the recent and remote past. Among those studied were 
Frances Perkins, Theodore Roosevelt, William Jennings Bryan, 
Robert M. La Follette, Ruth Bryan Owen, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Alfred E. Smith, Alice Roosevelt Longworth, Eugene V. Debs, 
William E. Borah, Mary Lyon, Dorothea Dix, Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Jane Addams, and Lillian D. Wald. 

Reading about the Theatre. As an outgrowth of the leisure-time 
reading for enjoyment, the students made a short survey of the 
American theatre, which brought to their attention many interest- 
ing and colorful personalities of the stage, as well as considerable 
information on the various types of plays and audiences, and some 
idea of recent trends in the field of the drama. A specific and inter- 
esting example of the relation of the theatre to American culture 
and American leisure was the information collected by the students 
about the ill-fated Booth family. One student, for example, re- 
ported on the fact that Joe Jefferson was playing in Our American 
Cousin in Ford’s Theatre, Washington, the night John Wilkes Booth 
shot Lincoln. Another commented with great interest on the pre- 
dominance of Shakespearean roles in the repertory of the nineteenth 
century American actor. A third, in her report on the founding of 
the Players’ Club by Edwin Booth, presented a very fair picture of 
New York City in the nineteenth century. Other American actors 
and actresses whose biographies were studied were Lawrence Bar- 
rett, Mary Anderson, Ada Rehan, Maude Adams, John Drew, Otis 
Skinner, Katherine Cornell, and the Barrymore family. 

Further understanding of contemporary American life was fos- 
tered by a short study of changing tastes in American drama. Men- 
tion has already been made of the popularity of Shakespeare with 
nineteenth century American audiences. The melodrama so popular 
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in the America of forty years ago was considered and contrasted 
with the crime plays in vogue to-day. Such plays as East Lynne, the 
Old Homestead, and Shore Acres were read and discussed. 

A concluding activity of this section of the course was a study of 
Eugene O’Neill’s biography and a brief consideration of his plays. 
The play, The Emperor Jones, was read in class and discussed. 


Writing for Enjoyment 


Writing for enjoyment was also presented in this course as a satis- 
factory means of employing leisure time. Students were encouraged 
to observe incidents in their daily lives and surroundings for avail- 
able material about which to write. In this way a double purpose 
was accomplished: their daily lives and environment actually became 
more interesting to them because of the new light in which they were 
regarding it; and the students found many suitable subjects for their 
writing. Through their writing they came to experience the 
artist’s joy in finding the happy phrase, and the craftsman’s pride in 
a well-turned piece of work. Some of the best writing handed in, 
for example, dealt with the relative charms of Gramercy and River- 
side Parks (a selection dealing with this topic is reproduced here), 
the conversation at the family breakfast table, an American child’s 
impression of a week spent at International House, and accounts of 
journeys made by students to various parts of the country. 


Exciusive Etystum® 


Ruth’s eyes were closed to the beauty about her, for as she strolled through 
Riverside Park she was meditating on what she supposed were the beauties of 
Gramercy Square. She had heard many people who lived downtown men- 
tion the charming little park. There was a white well head, she gathered, 
of unusual art, and a fine statue surrounded by trees. The happiest children 
in the city played there, they said. Of course, being fifteen, she could hardly 
be considered a child, but still the little plot of fabled beauty allured her. 
Must she always travel the badly-paved walks of Riverside Park? Why, she 
would go down to Gramercy. There was no reason why she should not. 
Perhaps she would do it to-morrow. 

Saturday afternoon found Ruth on the down-town subway. Although she 
had never been to Gramercy Park she knew where it was, because she used 
to go to school at the division of Hunter College High School which was 


* From the Horace Manuscript, pp. 7-8, March 1934. 
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in that vicinity. It felt like old times to be dodging about from one subway 
line to another, and finally to come out into a street dotted with urchins. 
A few blocks ahead she could see some trees. She hurried on, expectant. 

Yes, the sign post said “Gramercy Sq.”; she had arrived. Well, the park 
was rather small, but that didn’t matter. She crossed the street and walked 
beside the iron fence which surrounded the plot of grass and trees. She 
looked eagerly for a gate by which she might enter. There was one only a 
few steps ahead. 

She tried the handle of the gate, but, to her amazement, she found it 
would not yield. Perhaps this was the one gate by which people never 
entered. She hurried to the next gate. That, too, held firm. Then how did 
people get in? For they certainly did get in, as was evident from the 
number who were enjoying themselves there now. The park could not be 
more than two square blocks all together. She would go all the way around 
it, and find the entrance. 

As she neared the third gate, a woman and two children passed before her. 
The woman produced a key and unlocked the gate, and then slammed it 
after the children and herself. The little boy, who was on a tricycle, rode 
gaily over to a group of youngsters, while Ruth stood on the other side of 
the iron bars, now disillusioned. So it was only the selected few who enjoyed 
Gramercy Park! And they had keys! Why hadn’t some one told her she 
would be locked out? It was just a little annoying to have come so far and 
then to be able to enjoy the object of her journey only from the outside. 

She walked slowly around the third side of the park, gazing at the finely- 
dressed children riding along the gravel paths on their shiny tricycles. 

There was the white well head. It was very pretty, and of a dazzling 
whiteness. But the weathered old well head that used to stand in front of 
Philosophy Hall on the Columbia campus was bigger. And Ruth felt sure 
that Gramercy’s well head didn’t have the myriad niches and little holes 
that Columbia’s offered to the rain drops. Gramercy’s seemed, from where 
Ruth stood, to be perfectly smooth and really not at all interesting. 

Shifting her gaze, Ruth perceived a white-headed old man sitting on her side 
of the fence, some distance ahead of her. His hair was abundant and lovely, 
reminding her of the highest grade of fine, clean cotton. His chin, too, had 
produced an admirable crop of refined cotton. Surely, Ruth thought, this 
is the way Santa Claus would look if he were one of the city’s unemployed. 
Santa’s cheeks would no longer be rosy with the north wind, but would turn 
sallow like this man’s, and his voluminous girth would be decreased to a 
hungry stomach after he had stood in the bread line for a fair length of 
time. In other words, if the old gentleman of Gramercy were rosy, plump, 
and of a jollier countenance he could easily pass as Santa Claus with any 
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one of the wealthy children gamboling in the park outside of which he and 
Ruth must stay. Idly, she wondered if, in his youth, this man had ever seen 
Teddy Roosevelt or Bob Ingersoll or Cyrus Field walking about the 
neighborhood. 

Some church bells rang, reminding Ruth that she was a long way from 
home, where her home work awaited her. 

She gave little Gramercy Park a last look. All she could see from where 
she stood were the trees and, in their midst, a tall, bare flag-pole crowned 
by a tarnished eagle. Overhead, the sky was grey but cloudless. Turning, 
Ruth made her way through the dusky streets towards Fifth Avenue, where 
she found a bus. 

The following day she took her customary stroll through Riverside Park. 
It certainly was pleasant there. The tulip trees were turning mottled yellow 
and the trees of heaven were a dusty russet. The sun shone on the pendent 
“beans” of the catalpa tree. Somehow the autumnal verdure exhaled the 
odor that Ruth had noticed in the country when summer was coming. She 
was sure that there were never any smells or colors as lovely as these in 
Gramercy Park. And here she could enter whenever she liked, and it wasn’t 
necessary to have a key. 

Marcaret ANN Rusk, ’36 


Writing as an instrument, rather than as a form of creative ex- 
pression, is a worth-while occupation. When the students submitted 
their reports on their. reading in investigation of some topic, for 
example, The Development of the Automobile Industry, Changing 
Fashions, The Influence of the Newspaper on Public Opinion, they 
were using writing as an instrument to convey the information they 
had gathered and to make plain their opinions and conclusions about 
it. In this type of writing chief emphasis is on conciseness, clarity 
of style, and skillful organization of material. In setting down facts 
in the most advantageous fashion, students find not only satisfac- 
tion, but also a sense of mastery of requisite skills. 


SUMMARY OF THE UNIT ON THE USE OF LEISURE 


This study of the use of leisure time seems to have accomplished a 
twofold purpose: it has opened up to the students a large number 
of desirable and constructive spare-time activities, together with an 
appreciation of the value of additional leisure time; and it has given 
them an insight into a vitally interesting cross-section of American 


life. 
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The evaluation of this program to date has come through varied 
types of tests: one of these was composed of questions submitted by 
the students themselves. Another was a critical commentary made 
by the students on the art and architecture of Radio City. A third 
was an objective test comprising questions made by the departments 
of Household Arts, English, and the Social Studies. A fourth was 
individual student conferences with principal and teacher. 

No conclusive commentary can be made on the course in the light 
of only one year’s experience. However, the teachers concerned 
with the development of this program are even at this point con- 
vinced of its value and its practicability, and are impressed with its 
enormous educational potentialities. In some details the course will 
be altered from year to year to take advantage of timely events and 
conditions. Greater flexibility in schedule and a wider selection of 
materials would make for a deeper and fuller course of study. 
Although many flaws are apparent in the details of the course, from 
the point of view of content it seems to have fulfilled the purposes 
for which it was designed. 

Thus by codperative planning and teaching, various phases of 
American life and thought have been brought before the students in 
the Horace Mann School; and through these means they have been 
made acquainted, insofar as it was possible, with the complex and 
changing life of the present day, together with the legacy of Amer- 
ican civilization. 
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Biology Courses for General Science 
and General Biology Teachers 


By FREDERICK L. FITZPATRICK 


Associate Professor of Natural Sciences, Teachers College 


HE subject of this article is the program of biology courses 

offered by colleges which purport to be, or are in fact, teacher- 
training institutions. It is intended to consider such courses in their 
relationship to the training of junior high school and high school 
teachers of general science and general biology. 

In these days some educators clamor for survey courses, integra- 
tion, orientation in this and in that, ‘‘values’’ which they have not 
been able to define or measure, understanding of the “‘new’’ social 
order, and a host of other things. It might appear that in the midst 
of all this excitement there has been a tendency to lose sight of the 
fact that the business of the teacher is to teach—in most cases 
(high school )—certain fairly well-defined fields of knowledge. 

The underlying philosophy of this article is that if a teacher is 
expected to teach, for example, biology, knowledge of biology on the 
part of this teacher will prove to be desirable, and even necessary. 
Of course, many educators agree to this thesis without reservation. 
Nevertheless, there are those who, to judge by their utterances, 
believe that a command of the subject matter to be taught is of rela- 
tively minor importance in the training of teachers. At least they 
tend to place the major emphasis upon other matters in teacher- 
training programs. 

Furthermore, let us assume that teacher-training institutions can 
do two general things. First, they can select from the students who 
come to them as freshmen, those having sufficient physical (and 
mental) endowment to become satisfactory teachers. Second, they 
can educate prospective teachers in the business of teaching. Admit- 
tedly, the resistance of some students to the acquisition of knowledge 
is phenomenal, even awe-inspiring. Nevertheless, we cannot escape 
the conclusion that “exposure” to a carefully planned program of 
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courses will add to their professional knowledge and enhance their 
probable success in teaching. 

At the outset of this discussion it must be recognized that the 
teaching activities of the average school teacher are not confined 
to one subject-matter field. ‘This is true even in the case of high 
school teachers of biology. In only a limited number of the larger 
school systems is it possible for biology teachers to confine their 
work to that subject alone. In smaller high schools the biology 
teacher frequently is responsible for one or two additional subjects. 
Such subjects may not even be in closely related fields. 

In view of these facts it is apparent that, in the majority of cases, 
even a prospective high school teacher must be prepared as well as 
possible to teach two or three subjects. This means that the amount 
of time that can be devoted to course work in any one subject is 
limited, and especially so when it is recalled that most colleges re- 
quire for graduation a certain number of credits in certain fields. 

One movement which has in part resulted from this state of 
affairs is the tendency to recommend or require five years of college 
training in the case of prospective high school teachers. Many high 
school biology teachers now engage in at least a year of graduate 
training. No doubt we should look forward to an extension of this 
practice until it becomes general. Educators are beginning to realize 
the difficulty of fitting into a four-year program the subjects which 
are supposed to provide the somewhat evanescent “cultural back- 
ground” of the individual, and in addition sufficient materials per- 
taining to one, two, or three special fields to enable the teacher to 
present the materials of these fields in a reasonably accurate manner. 

Meanwhile, however, we shall attempt to keep existing conditions 
in mind, and confine our recommendations regarding desirable 
courses within the limits of practicability. The statements which 
follow pertain largely to the science programs of teachers colleges 
and their relationship to the biological content of instruction in the 
secondary schools. A parallel relationship also exists between liberal 
arts colleges and the secondary schools. Many of our secondary 
school teachers whose instructional work deals with the materials of 
biological science have been graduated from liberal arts colleges. 
There seems to be little or no evidence which indicates that this state 
of affairs will cease to exist in the near future. 
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THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Everyone knows that the program of studies varies in different 
secondary schools. In some cases we even find general science and 
general biology competing for favor on the ninth grade level. In 
some schools, general biology is a tenth grade subject, and courses 
in general science are provided in grades seven, eight, and nine. 
Courses in general science differ considerably in the amount of time 
which they devote to biological topics. Probably the content of the 
general biology course is more nearly standardized than are the 
contents of general science courses on the various grade levels. 

When we observe conditions in the field, we find that many new 
teachers of general science are not well prepared to present that sub- 
ject. Their academic experiences have included contacts with per- 
haps one or two fields of science, but other related fields of science 
have been neglected. It is gratifying to note that many of these 
teachers embrace the first opportunity to take courses of instruction 
in the subjects concerning which they have had little previous 
experience. . 

Somewhat the same situation holds true in the case of many gen- 
eral biology teachers and prospective teachers of this subject. These 
groups are college graduates who, for the most part, have majored 
in biology, botany, or zoology. They are not necessarily, however, 
well prepared to present all the materials in the high school general 
biology course. This is often due to the fact that they have spe- 
cialized in certain fields of biology, and do not have a well-distributed 
knowledge of the subject. 

The writer, as an adviser to graduate students in this field, has 
come in contact with hundreds of prospective general biology teach- 
ers. Some of these prospective teachers have been graduated from 
liberal arts colleges, and others are products of teachers colleges. 
In some cases their undergraduate programs of biological courses are 
well balanced. Many of the transcripts which they present, how- 
ever, show one of two general tendencies: 

1. To take a number of general courses, such as general science or 
surveys of science, and general biology. It would appear that this 
training might be satisfactory in the case of elementary school teach- 
ers. It might be questioned, however, in the case of general science 
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or biology teachers, on the grounds that it is not likely to provide 
adequate laboratory experiences or sufficient knowledge of special 
phases of biology, such as human physiology and hygiene. 

2. To take a number of special courses which cover certain phases 
of the subject but which fail to give sufficient familiarity with other 


phases. The following undergraduate program in biology is an 
illustration: 


general biology .............. 6 credit hours 
gemeral DOCORY ......cccccces 8 credit hours 
plant physiology ............. 6 credit hours 
PRT Te eee 6 credit hours 


Is this an extreme case? Not at all. Many undergraduate tran- 
scripts of credit show specialization in botany almost to the exclu- 
sion of zoology, and vice versa. In fact, some show specialization 
along such lines as human physiology, comparative morphology, and 
the like. The two phases of biology which seem to be most fre- 
quently omitted in the training of prospective teachers are ecology 
and economic biology. These two phases of biology make up a 
large and important part of the secondary school program of bio- 
logical instruction. 

Specialization in some phase of biology has too often been the 
apparent goal of college instruction, insofar as prospective secondary 
school teachers are concerned. We probably should recognize that 
there is such a thing as specialization in generalization. 

It is often stated, of course, that proper training could and would 
be provided if it were possible to predict what the individual would 
attempt to do upon graduation. On the other hand, however, some 
institutions which produce prospective biology teachers do not appear 
to have an acceptable training program for that purpose. Courses 
which relate intimately to the job to be done in the secondary school 
are not represented in their offering. Majors in biology apparently 
escape more than passing contact with important phases of the sub- 
ject matter. Some would urge the collegiate course in general 
biology, or even general science (survey of science) as a cure-all 
for this situation. It is doubtful, however, if such a cure-all func- 
tions in this capacity, except to a limited degree. 

Teaching, like the practice of medicine, is a profession. If it is 
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justifable to prescribe the course of study which leads to the 
M.D. degree, it seems reasonable to suppose that the program of 
studies taken by a prospective general science or general biology 
teacher might well be prescribed in part. 


THE MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 


It is now pertinent to inquire: What are the subject-matter mate- 
rials of general science and general biology which relate to the field 
of biology? Are there any phases of biological knowledge which 
should be common to the experiences of teachers of general science 
and teachers of general biology? 

In reply to the latter question, it may be suggested that the bio- 
logical content of general science often covers about the same scope 
of materials as does the content of general biology. Furthermore, 
knowledge and understanding of the general concepts of biology 
probably are not alone desirable in the case of science teachers, but 
in the case of all teachers. These circumstances appear to justify 
a college course which presents the field of general biology for the 
benefit of both prospective general science teachers and prospective 
general biology teachers. Some teacher-training institutions require 
all students to take a course which presents the general concepts of 
biology. | 

The biological information which should be common to the train- 
ing of general science and general biology teachers probably would 
not be confined to a single collegiate course in general biology. This, 
if true, is a fortunate circumstance from the standpoint of teacher 
training, since it makes possible economy of student time in prepar- 
ing to teach these two subjects. 

Some idea of what is being taught in high school general biology 
courses can be arrived at by examining published courses of study 
and textbooks. A recent tentative course of study in general biol- 
ogy' divides the materials of instruction into seven units. This 
arrangement of materials has also been used as a basis in preparing 
a textbook? in collaboration with Dr. Ralph E. Horton, Chairman 
of the Science Department, Seward Park High School, New York 
City. The seven units are listed as follows: 


1 Frederick L. Fitzpatrick. Biology for Public School Administrators, Chap. II. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 
2In Press: Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 
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I. The changing environment, and the development of civiliza- 
tion in this environment. 

II. The increasing complexity of the organism—a study of the 
structures of plants and animals. 

III. Life functions—a study of the energy transformations 
which are the basis of metabolism, with special reference to 
the human body. 

IV. Adaptations of behavior and structure. 

V. The reproductive process in plants and animals. 

VI. Variation and heredity. 

VII. The economic importance of organisms—the application to 
human affairs. 


When the materials of these units are compared, as they are devel- 
oped in textbook form, it is found that they are not unlike those indi- 
cated in the New York Tentative Syllabus in General Biology,’ 
although the arrangement of the materials differs. The materials 
are also similar to those developed in many other syllabi and text- 
books. 

Recently a survey was made of the biological topics developed in 
six high school textbooks of biology which are in common use at 
the present time. Due allowance having been made for different 
kinds of format, the aggregate number of pages devoted to each one 
of the preceding units* was determined. The result was as follows: 
Unit I, 517 pages; Unit II, 694 pages; Unit III, 168 pages; Unit IV, 
339 pages; Unit V, 354 pages; Unit VI, 227 pages; Unit VII, 1075 
pages. 

The foregoing data are submitted merely as evidence that con- 
siderable attention is given to a variety of biological topics in the 
modern high school biology course. Attention is also called to the 
fact that materials from the field of ecology (large portions of 
Units I and IV) and materials from the field of economic biology 
(Unit VII) receive extended treatment. It is freely admitted, of 
course, that the contents of textbooks and syllabi do not necessarily 
correspond with average teaching practice at a given time. How- 


* Tentative Syllabus in General Biology. University of the State of New York, State Educa- 
tion Department, 1931. 

* Obviously the assignment of a given topic to one of the seven units listed above involved a 
strong element of personal opinion. The assignment was made according to the manner in which 
the materials were disposed of in the writer's own course of study. 
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ever, they do suggest the trend of teaching practice. Such data, in 
the absence of anything better, may well be used as a guide for indi- 
cating courses to be included in the training of a prospective general 
biology teacher. 

The biological content of courses in general science apparently 
deals largely with the special fields of anatomy, physiology, heredity, 
ecology, and economic biology. Hence it seems, as previously sug- 
gested, that the general science teacher needs much the same knowl- 
edge of biology as would be recommended for a general biology 
teacher. In addition, the general science teacher must be well pre- 
pared in the fields of chemistry, physics, astronomy, and geology. 
Thus it is apparent that it is more difficult to prepare teachers ade- 
quately for teaching general science than for teaching general biology. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Having outlined some of the problems which are associated with 
the training of general science and general biology teachers, atten- 
tion may now be turned to some suggestions for improvement. Two 
facts should be kept in mind. The first is that we have some general 
knowledge of the biological materials which are included in secondary 
school instruction. We admit that this knowledge is incomplete at 
the moment, and express the hope that it will be supplemented by the 
results of educational research.® In the second place, we must recog- 
nize that recommendations must be made in the light of administra- 
tive limitations of student and faculty time. 

During the past two years these and similar problems have been 
discussed by a group of science instructors representing certain 
teacher-training institutions in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and 
Washington, D. C. The writer has served as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Biological Courses.* This committee made several reports 
at its various conferences. Another report along similar lines was 


5 Another suggested field for research is the comparative difficulty of the various biological 
topics. We know very little about this subject, and its importance in the matter of grade place- 
ment is obvious. 

* Other members of the Committee were Mr. William G. Camp of New College (Teachers 
College, Columbia University), Miss Beulah Conover of the Danbury State Normal School 
(Connecticut), and Dr. W. L. Eikenberry of Trenton State Teachers College (New Jersey). 
Other members of the group who participated largely in the work were Professor G. S. Craig 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, Dr. John C. Johnson of West Chester State Teachers 
College (Pennsylvania), Dr. C. E. Power of Albany State College for Teachers (New York), 
and Mr. F. A. Riedel of the Wilson Teachers College (Washington, D. C.). 
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also made by Dr. John C. Johnson. The latter had to do with 
plans of the Pennsylvania Academy of Science for improvement of 
science teaching in the Pennsylvania schools. These various reports, 
and the considerations in which the reports have their origins, in- 
fluence the author to suggest the following program of biological 
courses as desirable for the undergraduate training of prospective 
general science and general biology teachers. 

Course A: A course in general biology, designed to present the 
basic principles of that science, and to give a general view of the 
field. This might be one semester’s work in a so-called survey course 
in science. In such case, however, the semester’s work dealing with 
biological materials should certainly be taught by a competent 
biologist.” 

Course B: A course in general botany, designed to familiarize the 
student with the structure and physiology of plants in general. 
Specific attention should be given to the types most commonly studied 
in the secondary school, but probably instruction should not be 
limited to these materials.® 

Course C: A course in general zoology, which would parallel 
Course B, and have similar objectives in view. In the case of such 
a course there is always the question whether it should follow the 
“principles” or “type” style of presentation. We shall not attempt 
to discuss this problem here. Courses B and C would necessarily 
involve a great deal of laboratory instruction. They would be re- 
garded as “second level” courses, to be followed by more advanced 
work. 

Course D: A course in genetics and eugenics. The student has 
had some introduction to these subjects in Courses A, B, and C. 
However, because of their important relationships to human affairs, 
and since they commonly receive emphasis in secondary school in- 
struction, it would seem advisable to provide opportunity for the 
prospective teacher to become more familiar with these fields. 


‘It is suspected that this qualification is not met in the case of some survey courses. In small 
teacher-training institutions one instructor may be forced to attempt to cover all of the far-flung 
fields of science. To the writer it seems dubious that this can be done satisfactorily on the 
collegiate level, although perhaps practicable in the secondary school. This point of view presumes 
that collegiate work will be on a somewhat higher level than is secondary instruction, a proposi- 
tion which does not seem to be of much concern to some educators. 

* This involves another assumption, which is that the teacher of tenth grade biology, for in- 
stance, may be benefited by knowing more about biology than may appear in a high school text- 
book. It may be suggested that this additional knowledge is of particular value when classes are 
conducted so as to encourage student participation in discussion. 
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Course E: A course in economic biology, involving the study of 
the utilization and control of various organisms which are important 
in relationship to human welfare. This phase of biology has been 
recognized in secondary school instruction for some time. It is rather 
surprising that it has not received a greater amount of attention 
in connection with the training of general science and general biology 
teachers. 

Course F: A course in general physiology, but probably one in 
which the emphasis is placed upon human physiology. Necessarily 
the latter would require that some attention be given to human gross 
anatomy. The justification of such a course lies in the fact that 
these phases of biology receive considerable emphasis in secondary 
school science courses. 

Course G: A course in microbiology, designed to provide familiar- 
ity with microbiological techniques, and some of the smaller forms 
of life, such as the bacteria and the protozoa. This course would 
combine materials from the fields of bacteriology, protozoology, and 
microscopy, in an effort to make available in more compact form the 
materials from these fields which pertain directly to the job of sec- 
ondary school instruction. 

Course H: A course in ecology, which stresses adaptation, inter- 
relationships, and behaviorism. Few prospective teachers of high 
school biology have opportunity to take such a course. While ecol- 
ogy has in recent years come rapidly into favor as a college course, 
it is suspected that many courses now offered have little to do with 
the ecological materials commonly included in secondary school 
instruction. 

This course should embrace a relatively large amount of field 
work. General science and general biology teachers often complain 
that their educational programs did not give them sufficient oppor- 
tunity to study plants and animals in the field. On the other hand, 
the criticism is often made that field work is frequently only a matter 
of naming species. The possibility of combining field work with 
the course in ecology presents certain distinct advantages. To be 
sure, species will be identified, but as a means of drawing inferences 
regarding interrelationships and similar topics.® 


* For a more extended development of this idea see F. L. Fitzpatrick, “A Method of Field 
Study in Biology,” Teachers College Record, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 481-89, March 1933. 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


At this point some general matters pertaining to the preceding 
courses may be noted. Taken as a group, the courses should include 
a wide range of laboratory experiences, which make possible familiar- 
ity with apparatus and techniques. As an example, it may be noted 
that micro-projection is fast gaining favor as an instructional device 
in general biology. How many of our prospective general biology 
teachers have had opportunities to become familiar with the possi- 
bilities of this type of equipment? 

It is also suggested that training in the use of scientific methods 
and techniques should constitute a part of the science teacher’s 
experience. Perhaps something of this nature is provided in the 
case of students who receive Master’s degrees, and have written 
theses. It is also provided in some course work, and especially in 
connection with laboratory work. In view of the growing promi- 
nence of scientific methods and attitudes in biological instruction 
(secondary schools), this phase of the subject should not be neglected. 

Courses in the teaching of general science or the teaching of biol- 
ogy, including the so-called “pupil” or “practice teaching” in these 
subjects, should prove very useful to the inexperienced teacher. Such 
courses should be designed to relate the prospective teacher’s train- 
ing in subject matter to the specific job of teaching. Training in 
the subject matter is the basis of experience. It does not follow 
that the prospective teacher who is trained in the subject matter 
will know what subject matter to select for secondary school courses, 
the type of instruction that should be used, how difficult the work 
can or should be, where and how certain materials and information 
can be obtained, the type of equipment that is needed, and a host of 
other things which pertain to the actual job of instruction. To be 
sure, the inexperienced teacher learns about these things on the job 
—at the expense of the pupils and the school system. Such courses 
should be summary courses, to be taken after the prospective teacher 
has become familiar with the subject matter. They may well be a 
part of graduate instruction. 

It should be noted that in proposing the foregoing program, there 
is no intention to imply that it represents the only possible arrange- 
ment of the subject matter involved. It is merely one arrangement 
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which seems to fall within the limits of administrative and educa- 
tional practicability. Moreover, in the writer’s thinking it repre- 
sents only a minimum program of those things that are desirable. 

Nor is there any intention to suggest that a good secondary school 
teacher must necessarily be produced as a result of such a program 
of studies. We must bear in mind the following: 

1. The preceding proposals relate only to training in biology, and 
do not consider other important phases of the teacher’s training. 

2. The proposals have been conditioned to a considerable degree 
by administrative considerations of time and space. 

3. Many individuals who propose to become teachers are not well 
fitted for such a profession. 

4. Mere taking of courses does not always produce the expected 
result. For example, there is the exceedingly important considera- 
tion as to who will teach such courses in the teacher-training insti- 
tution. The courses necessarily cover a wide range of materials. 
The writer is not among those who think that the instructor in a 
teacher-training institution can know’® and teach the whole field of 
science, and do it well—not, at least, if the instruction is to be of 
collegiate rank. On the other hand, we must face the fact that 
many teacher-training institutions are small in size; from an admin- 
istrative standpoint it may not bé deemed possible to employ several 
instructors for the various science fields. Hence we continue to com- 
promise with the situation. Our teachers continue to know so many 
things which are not true." 

Finally, we may note that while too much specialization in certain 
special fields of science is undesirable for prospective secondary 
school science teachers when it entails an absence of familiarity with 
other important phases of the instructional materials, too much 
generalization may well be equally inappropriate. This is mentioned 
because there seem to be those who would promote a teacher-training 
program in science consisting wholly of general science or survey 
courses, or a program in biology consisting of more and more general 
biology. 


% The writer interprets this to involve more than knowledge of facts. It should involve knowl- 
edge of how facts are determined (research methods), and familiarity with the ever-present march 
of progress in the field. 

“It is recognized that there are those who feel that too much knowledge is limiting to dis- 
cussion. Apparently some individuals favor discussion for the sake of discussion. 
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My Philosophy of Life and 
Education 


By WILLIAM A. McCALL 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


HIS article, the second on my philosophy of life and education, 

repeats theses developed in the preceding article, continues the 
presentation of theses, and closes with the application of these theses 
to the views of certain colleagues in Teachers College. The first four - 
theses, which were developed in the April 1934 issue of THE REcorRD, 
were as follows: 


Thesis I. Goals of education should be assembled in terms of human. 
purposes. 


Thesis Il. The goals should be democratically discovered through a. 
survey of the purposes of both representative adults and children. 


Thesis III. There exist reasonably adequate techniques for surveying 
purposes. 


Thesis IV. 4 curriculum built around purposes would be infinitely 
dynamic. 


And now to continue the presentation of theses. 


Thesis V. Purposes should be evaluated by a really democratic group 
advised by genuinely democratic experts. 


“The survey of human purposes will almost certainly reveal some 
which have positive desirability, some which have zero desirability, 
and some which are actually undesirable. Who should be the judge 
of this desirability ? 

“In a democracy the purposes should be passed upon by a repre- 
sentative group of adult citizens or their agents advised by all the 
experts available. The purpose can only be evaluated by an indi- 


Note: Quotation marks are used to indicate unaltered portions of the original manuscript as 
explained in part one of this article in the April 1934 issue of Tue Recorp. 
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vidual who has felt the purpose. Only an adult is likely to have felt 
most of the purposes which will be revealed by the survey. Again, 
experience is essential to the evaluation of purposes. The worth of 
any purpose is determined solely by the satisfaction its realization 
brings when in competition with the other purposes of the individual 
or when clashing with the purposes of others. Only an adult has 
had enough experience to estimate this effect. 

“The function of the expert is to advise the lay group. No small 
group of citizens will have experienced all purposes and their psy- 
chological effects. The experts will have experienced the whole 
gamut not in themselves so much as vicariously. The expert knows 
the cumulative experience of the ages. He is skilled in following 
through to their distant culmination the subtle, relatively invisible, 
cumulative consequences of realizing defined purposes. He has the 
knowledge which comes from refined measurements applied to that 
form of controlled experience called an experiment. Vicariously he 
holds within himself the experience of thousands. The consequences 
of realizing the purpose to eat certain foods and the like may be 
so subtle and may appear so far in the future that the lay mind may 
desire to have the advice of the appropriate expert on this subject. 

“But the function of the expert should end with suggesting the 
consequences of realizing purposes. Whether these consequences will 
or will not bring satisfaction is not for the expert to say except as 
he is one member of the social group. He can give the collected 
testimony of other individuals, and can suggest that the likes and dis- 
likes of human nature are fairly constant from age to age. But in 
the last analysis the subjective measurement of the psychological 
effects of realizing purposes will be and has been the business of the 
dominant social group, and of each individual within the limits of 
the tolerance of the dominant group. ‘Why,’ asks Kandel, ‘is edu- 
cation chiefly for leisure?’ ‘Because,’ he answers, ‘education is con- 
trolled by the leisure class.’ The present unmistakable shifting to- 
ward the Left of the center of gravity of social power is already 
causing radical changes in many of the most fundamental present- 
day conceptions of what purposes are worth while and what ones are 
legitimate objectives of education. Thus it is that for any one pe- 
riod, Might makes Right, and beyond what each generation prefers 
there is no appeal, except to the future. Democracy desperately 
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needs experts, but finds few that can be trusted to be truly demo- 
cratic, that is, trusted to refrain from mixing their own personal 
predilections with their advice. 

“An objection to leaving decision to adults will immediately occur 
to many educators. What will be the fate of children’s purposes? 
I can see no escape from the conclusion that what adults purpose 
children must endure, because power resides with adults and hence 
their decision will prevail. 

“There are several reasons why children’s purposes will not be 
completely sacrificed to adult purposes. First, the very concern of 
these educators is indicative of a desire to respect the purposes of 
the young. The notorious indulgence of fond parents indicates that 
the feeling is not confined to professional educators. Second, fur- 
ther study of this matter may show that adult purposes are not so 
very different from children’s purposes. The boy’s love of the circus 
is said to be the father’s excuse for going. Third, there is some 
evidence that adults are beginning to distinguish between differences 
which are produced by bitter experience and differences which are 
produced by mere maturing. Inability to make this distinction has 
been the chief cause of adult autocracy. It is a genuine kindness to 
help children to profit by the lessons of their forbears. Finally, 
adults have a selfish interest in catering to the purposes of children, 
for children emotionally and often mentally boycott education which 
ignores their purposes. 

“However, it must be remembered that adults will be interested 
in perpetuating purposes which were inculcated in them not by fair 
experience but by the dominant social group of the preceding genera- 
tion. The tale of history is now long enough to show that the 
dominant group has not always inculcated in the rising generation 
those purposes which were for the best of the majority of the young. 
It is but natural that the dominant group, whether it be a privileged 
minority or a privileged majority will use the schools as a means of 
perpetuating their privilege. The trail of both an innocently design- 
ing and an intelligently unscrupulous past is in the mental life of us 
all making us choose Barabbas, thereby leaving to the next genera- 
tion or the next the enjoyment of the larger satisfactions which the 
martyr brings. 

“The schools now teach both purposes and abilities. Abilities 
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are but the mechanism through which the power of purpose is applied, 


to its realization. Abilities may be inculcated with comparative 
safety. They are merely the handmaidens of purposes. But the 
greatest caution should be exercised in instilling purposes. Purposes 
are the determiners of the future. Purposes both guide and compel 
action. Hence any group which selects the purposes for a curriculum 
assumes a fearful responsibility. By doing so this group preserves 
the invaluable experiences of mankind. It also risks perpetuating 
purposes by which it was victimized in childhood and thus delaying 
for generations wholesome social or economic rearrangements. By 
means of slow or volcanic revolutions the instinctive tides of humanity 
will in time sweep away these barriers to optimum satisfaction, but 
the process will be more rapid and at the same time less violent if 
educators as well as parents exercise proper precaution in selecting 
the purposes to be instilled. 

“A subjective measurement of the worth of purposes, guided by 
the expert measurement of the social or physical consequences, will 
reveal some purposes whose realization, while satisfying in them- 
selves and for the time being, will not in the long run make 
any real contribution to the ultimate objective of life, namely, 
the optimum satisfaction of human purposes. Each individual is 
continuously engaged in this subjective evaluation of a vast variety 
of purposes. There are numerous contingent purposes whose realiza- 
tion brings no immediate satisfaction. Such, for example, are pur- 
poses to dress in a particular style, to handle our knife and fork 
in a prescribed manner, and the like. These contingent purposes are 
continually being checked against the extent to which the resulting 
activity satisfies such a genuinely intrinsic purpose as the desire for 
the approval of our fellows. Furthermore, even the intrinsic pur- 
poses themselves are constantly being balanced against each other in 
order that just that combination will be realized in just that propor- 
tion which will secure for the individual the maximum satisfaction. 
In sum, each purpose or combination of purposes is evaluated in 
the light of its contribution to the ultimate purpose which dominates 
all. All purposes which do not contribute to or which subtract from 
the ultimate purpose should be eliminated. 

“Further study will reveal certain purposes which are desirable but 
which children already have or which natural maturing in the social 
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group will adequately develop at the time when they are needed. 
These purposes should be constantly utilized in teaching, but may 
be eliminated as direct aims of instruction. 

“Another interesting discovery will be that a large percentage of 
the population has purposes which are diametrically opposed to the 
purposes of another large percentage. Baptists will be arrayed 
against Methodists; Republicans will be arrayed against Democrats; 
and Socialists against both. As previously stated, a democracy 
which has any conscience for the rights of childhood, for freedom, 
and for progress toward humanity’s ultimate goal cannot afford to 
root into the young purposes which are not wellnigh unanimously 
accepted. Even this criterion is not in some instances drastic enough. 
Somewhere in the social group the survey will reveal the purpose to 
understand just what the difference between a Republican and a So- 
cialist is. I am loth to believe that there would not be substantial 
unanimity that this purpose is a legitimate one and a fit purpose 
to insert into the curriculum. But if this too is a partisan question 
then it too has no place in a curriculum. In sum, partisan purposes 
whether in politics, in religion, or in any other field, should not be 
inculcated in children. 

“The remaining purposes may be presumed to be desirable for 
inclusion in a curriculum. A later step in the process of curriculum 
making will winnow out the relatively more desirable, thereby still 
further reducing this list. 

“Because of the danger involved, would it be wiser for educators 
to inculcate no purposes at all but to leave this process to heredity 
and simple maturing? Several reasons have been given why the 
school should teach purposes as well as abilities. For one thing, 
if educators do not teach them, somebody will who is less enlightened 
or less scrupulous or both. But, perhaps most important of all, 
educators must of necessity teach purposes to control the power they 
give. They cannot avoid teaching abilities which are the mechanisms 
for realizing what purposes now exist or will arise. If they would, 
they could not give abilities each of which is so specific that it can 
be utilized for realizing just one particular desirable purpose. Fur- 
thermore, economy of time requires the teaching of abilities which 
are general, in the sense that the same abilities or combination of 
abilities may be used to realize a great variety of purposes whether 
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good or bad. Ability to crawl carries the infant to the ash pan as 
well as to useful knowledge. For its own protection society cannot 
afford to give such power into the hands of the new generation with- 
out placing some control upon its use. The controls for human 
power are purposes, and if Nature does not provide them, educa- 
tors must.” 


Thesis VI. A survey should be made of the abilities required to 
satisfy desirable purposes. 


I omit the detailed discussion of methods of locating abilities 
best suited to realizing purposes. Such methods as the following 
are well known: (1) analysis of textbooks; (2) analysis of courses 
of study; (3) survey of pupils’ errors; (4) test of adult abilities; 
(5) survey of adult activities; (6) analysis of biographies; (7) 
analysis of publications in general; (8) survey of expert opinion. 


Thesis VII. Abilities and purposes should be organized in the op- 
timum manner. 


“Much of the inefficiency of present-day teaching is due to the 


failure of curriculum makers to build for the teacher and pupil a' 


ladder with conveniently spaced rungs in order that they may climb 
from the pupil’s present level to the desired ability or purpose. As 
Charters points out, to define ultimate aims of education as did 
Plato, Rousseau, Spencer, and others without analyzing these aims 
down to the teaching units is of little or no practical help. Charters 
tells how the Federal Government for several years advised the can- 
ning of tomatoes by the cold pack method without building a ladder 
to this admirable method. Many housewives gazed longingly up- 
ward, said “sour grapes,’”’ and canned as they could—as their grand- 
mothers canned. If abilities or purposes are to be effectively taught 
they must not be suspended in mid-air. They must be analyzed down 
to working units, and since these working units lie in zones, corre- 
sponding to the various stages of education, they must be arranged 
in a hierarchy from narrow to broad. 

‘A grave responsibility rests upon those who urge that the school 
give more space to the indisputably valuable social and character 
goals. Few of these abilities and purposes have been adequately 
analyzed into teaching units, hence the typical teacher passes them 
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by for the three R’s. She can teach these. Teachers frankly con- 
fess that they are helpless when it comes to teaching for such in- 
tangibles as initiative and the like. Teachers are far less effective 
in training for such traits than in teaching arithmetic, spelling, 
and grammar, simply because in the latter case the chasm between 
broad abilities and specific teaching units has been bridged, while in 
the former this bridge is lacking. Without this bridge the teacher 
would be just about as helpless with arithmetic as she is now when 
suddenly asked to spend the next hour teaching initiative. We must 
not be too proud to bring the hierarchy for the so-called intangible 
abilities and purposes down to the level of everyday teaching units. 
Nor must we fear that such a process will mechanize education. For 
there is no such thing as higher goals and lower goals; there are 
only narrower goals and broader goals. Paradise is reached by 
a stairway. 

‘Measurement has a delicate function in connection with the con- 
struction of hierarchies. Its function is to determine whether a given 
ability or purpose really belongs in a hierarchy not only as a pre- 
requisite but as a contributor. In sum it is the business of measure- 
ment to evaluate, refine, and select subordinate goals. Heretofore 
this function has been almost wholly within the province of the 
philosophy of education. From time immemorial philosophy has had 
two functions: (1) to receive from the hands of science the threads 
of knowledge and to weave them into a consistent pattern and (2) 
to patch temporarily with old scraps the holes where thread is lack- 
ing or too slender for use. The evaluation of goals in a hierarchy 
is an illustration of this temporary functioning of philosophy. As 
quickly as possible this function should be taken over by the most 
exact scientific technicians, whether they be psychologists, statisticians, 
or scientific philosophers. 

“If, for example, physical development is postulated as an aim of 
the school because it is in a hierarchy with and contributes to poetic 
productivity, it is the function of measurement to determine whether 
an increase in physical development does really secure in and of it- 
self an increase in the quality and quantity of poetry which the in- 
dividual produces, or whether, on the contrary, Keats-like frailty may 
not be the real contributor to poetic excellence. Again, it may be 
claimed that an increase in a pupil’s ability to read will produce 
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an increase in his ability to spell. This may be true, but reading as 
one goal on the way to spelling or as a contributor to spelling ability 
is not established until it has been verified by careful measurements. 
No subordinate goal has been established until the amount of its 
contribution to the next higher goal or goals has been demonstrated 
by the most exact measurement possible, whether this be by means 
of tests, carefully controlled judgments, or by a technique yet un- 
discovered. 

“It is hoped that the dependence of one ability or purpose upon 
another may in time be determined exactly and objectively. But 
the worth of no contingent purpose or ability can ever ultimately 
be determined by objective tests. The final test of the worth of an 
ability or contingent purpose is the extent to which it contributes to 
the satisfaction of the ultimate intrinsic purpose. Objective measure- 
ment can show whether ability in Latin contributes to ability in Eng- 
lish and whether ability in English contributes to some other ability, 
but the test of the worth of the final ability in the series is its efficacy 
in the realization of the ultimate purpose. This efficacy is subjec- 
tively estimated by the individual and beyond this there is no appeal. 

“Would the hierarchy just proposed serve as a basis of cur- 
riculum organization? For the teacher—yes. For the learner—no. 

“Some have proposed that purposes and abilities be organized 
around the great fundamental principles much as the hay is stacked 
about a pole. Such an arrangement has logical interest, but for 
pedagogical purposes does not appear to be psychologically sound. 
Life runs its course across principles as frequently as along prin- 
ciples. An intelligent individual when left free to study in his own 
way seldom directs his mind along the parallel lines of fundamental 
principles. In his mental hunting he crosses the trail of these prin- 
ciples so many times and in so many places that he gradually pieces 
the principle into a perfect whole. 

“Tt is our guess that the fundamental nuclei for curriculum organi- 
zation should be pupils’ purposes. All learning which occurs either 
in an unforced or a forced situation is in response to the drive of a 
purpose. A few years ago I purposed to organize a course of lec- 
tures in educational measurement and possibly to publish a book. 
This single purpose has resulted in thousands of hours of study and 
thought. Sometimes the purpose was driving against problems. Here 
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the purpose-problem was the unit of organization. Sometimes the 
purpose drove me to develop certain new skills. Here the unit of 
organization was the purpose-skill. Sometimes the purpose drove me 
into formulating, studying, and developing a principle and sometimes 
it led to appreciations and enjoyment. Though it has operated 
through many mental and physical forms, the purpose has through- 
out been the driving, dominating, shaping force. Dynamically a 
multitude of activities have grouped themselves about minor purposes 
which in turn have been mere satellites to the larger purpose, which 
is itself but an expression of a group of still more fundamental pur- 
poses. These driving, integrating purposes of the learner are the 
proper nuclei of organization for purposes and abilities. 


Thesis VIII. The curriculum level should be adjusted to the level 
of the learner's purposes. 


“Children’s purposes are entitled to the respect of adults not only 
as definite objectives of education but equally as educational means. 
The task of teaching an ability or inculcating a purpose is more than 
half finished when it is attached to the learner’s purpose. Hence, 
wherever possible, each purpose or ability should be taught at that 
age where, other things being equal, the learner can purpose most 
strongly to acquire the purpose or ability. 

“Since human purposes and abilities are so numerous that they 
cannot possibly be crammed into the years below fourteen, educa- 
tors should make a vigorous protest against being asked to complete 
any individual’s education by the time he is fourteen years of age. 
Education is a process that should extend through life. There should 
be adequate public provision for this continued education. Some of 
the richest portions of the curriculum should be placed deliberately 
above fourteen years of age. Specific vocational training and train- 
ing for marriage and parenthood, not to mention other important 
phases of education, cannot be given with greatest success to pupils 
under fourteen simply because the learner cannot himself forcefully 
purpose such training. Of course the curriculum cannot be adjusted 
to pupils’ unforced purposes if education is to cease at fourteen 
years of age. It is this conception of the cessation of directed 
education in childhood which is, more than anything else, responsible 
for the uncongenial nature of current curricula. 
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“This adjustment of the goals to be attained to the goals that 
have been attained by the learner, and in fact the whole program 
proposed in this article, requires that we vastly extend our means of 
making purpose and ability goals visible. 

“Many progressive educators are not cordially codperating with 
the test construction program. ‘They have focused upon the imme- 
diate and forgotten the ultimate. In the end we must look to 
measurement to be the salvation of the higher values, to maintain 
the primacy of purposes over abilities.” 

Tests will be the salvation of the higher values because of a 
natural human tendency to stress the tangible and visible. Just as 
a child will not put forth intense effort when he can see no results, 
so a teacher is not likely to spend much effort trying to develop 
a trait, improvement in which neither she nor the child’s parents 
can see. When a month’s improvement in handwriting or composi- 
tion is scarcely visible, a year’s improvement in unselfishness, even 
though very important, will scarcely tip the scales of consciousness. 
It is human nature to fix our faith to form; hence so long as the 
average of human nature remains what it is, we must not expect 
it to expend effort in producing invisible, unrewardable improve- 
ments if it is permitted to produce visible rewardable changes. The 
moon pulls on the earth as well’as on the sea, but the earth tides 
interest few. Visibility and rewardability control the amount and 
direction of effort. The skills have been overemphasized in the past, 
and always will be until we have either the thus-far-and-no-farther 
of tests or an educational magnifying glass which will make visible 
what has before been invisible. Even though “we are such stuff as 
dreams are made on’”’ we simply refuse to “pipe to the spirit ditties 
of no tone.” 


DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHICAL ULTIMATE 


As previously stated, my philosophical ultimate, the touchstone by 
which I evaluate each educational program or part thereof, is the 
number of units of satisfaction which will be yielded by the adop- 
tion of the program. 

By what ultimate does Dewey test his educational proposals? The 
one thing we have a right to ask of a philosopher is that he have a 
clear conception of a true philosophical ultimate, and that he con- 
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tinuously and consistently criticize his educational ideas in terms of 
this ultimate. 

In Democracy in Education he formulated and consistently applied 
the doctrine that the purpose of education is more education. This 
is a confusion of a probable consequence with an ultimate aim. His 
ultimate seems to me, as I believe it does to many of his other ad- 
mirers, to lack psychological validity and vitality. It is not a core 
criterion. 

In Quest for Certainty, in the chapter “Construction of the Good,” 
he literally stubbed his toe on the truth, recognized it for an instant, 
half-formulated it, went off at a tangent, denied the half-truth, 
and finally got lost in a fog of contradictions. Let me illustrate by 
quoting the most relevant portions from the chapter in which he 
comes to grips with the major task of a philosopher. 

Note how he grants this to be his major task: 


The formation of a cultivated and effectively operative good judgment or 
taste with respect to what is esthetically admirable, intellectually acceptable, 
and morally approvable is the supreme task set to human beings by the in- 
cidents of experience. 


Note next the chivalrous way in which he welcomes my criticisms: 


Men, instead of being proud of accepting and asserting beliefs and “prin- 
ciples” on the ground of loyalty, will be as ashamed of that procedure as they 
would now be to confess their assent to a scientific theory out of reverence for 
Newton or Helmholz or whomever, without regard to evidence. 


Observe, in the next two quotations, how he correctly discards 
certain proposed ultimates and struggles toward a correct one: 


It is assumed that no one who is honest can be in doubt what they [true 
values] are; that by revelation or conscience, or by the instruction of others, 
or immediate feeling, they are clear beyond question. And instead of action in 
their behalf being taken to be a measure of the extent in which things are 
values to us, it is assumed that the difficulty is to persuade men to act upon 
what they already know to be good. 

There is a prevalent notion that values are already well known and that all 
which is lacking is the will to cultivate them in the order of their worth. In 
fact, the most profound lack is not the will to act upon goods already known 
but the will to know what they are. 


He contends in the next quotation that the ultimate is not the number 
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of units of satisfaction but something beyond, though he is not clear 
just what it is. Liberally interpreted we can say that his last sentence 
is a correct conclusion. 


To say that something satisfied is to report something as an isolated finality. 
To assert that it is satisfactory is to define it in its connections and interactions. 
The fact that it pleases or is immediately congenial poses a problem to judgment. 
How shall the satisfaction be rated? Is it a value or is it not? Is it something 
to be prized and cherished, to be enjoyed? No stern moralists alone but everyday 
experience informs us that finding satisfaction in a thing may be a warning, a 
summons to be on the lookout for consequences. To declare something satisfac- 
tory is to assert that it meets specificable conditions. It is, in effect, a judgment 
that the thing “will do.” It involves a prediction; it contemplates a future in 
which the thing will continue to serve; it will do. 


But, instead of holding to this conclusion that the true ultimate is 
satisfaction now and hereafter, his puritanical inheritance triumphs 
over his logic, and he turns aside in the next three paragraphs (not 
originally contiguous) : 


To recognize that the truth of natural objects can be reached only by the 
greatest care in selecting and arranging directed operations, and then to suppose 
that values can be truly determined by the mere fact of liking seems to leave 
us in an incredible position. 

Just as the theory of the separation of theory and practice has a practical 
origin and a momentous practical consequence, so the empirical theory that values 
are identical with whatever men actually enjoy, no matter how or what, formu- 
lates an aspect, and an undesirable one, of the present social situation. . . . 

Men have wants and they must be satisfied. But they are only prerequisites 
of a good life, not intrinsic elements in it. 


The preceding quotation ended at the opposite pole from the truth, 
as I see it, but he contradicts himself and leaves us in complete con- 
fusion thus: 


Enjoyments that issue from conduct directed by insight into relations have 
a meaning and a validity due to the way in which they are experienced. Such 
enjoyments are not repented of; they generate no after-taste of bitterness. 


KANDEL AND THE “CALL” 


In THe Recorp of March 1934, Kandel surprised his friends by 
exhibiting an intimate knowledge of the Scriptures. But it was no 
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surprise that he was rather impatient with those who “begat” 4 Call 
to the Teachers of the Nation—a call for teachers to lead society in 
the way it should go, and to “work boldly and without ceasing for a 
better social order.” , 

The issue between Kandel and the Callers is of fundamental sig- 
nificance. Shall teachers /ead society or follow it? A teacher is a 
citizen and as a citizen dealing with other mature citizens he has 
an undoubted right to lead or follow as he chooses or as he can. I 
assume that neither party to the controversy questions this right 
and hence that this is not the real issue. 

Shall teachers use the public elementary and secondary schools 
to lead society? ‘This is the real question, and Kandel’s answer is 
an emphatic NO. And so is mine, and for the following reasons: 

First, my proposed survey of human purposes will reveal irrecon- 
cilable ideas concerning what constitutes ‘“‘a better social order.”’ 
Since it is not feasible to maintain separate public schools for all the 
important isms, teachers as teachers should be strictly neutral. 

Second, the hope of the future lies in maintaining at least one 
agency of instruction for the young that is capable of guiding youth 
in a dispassionate consideration of controversial issues. With re- 
spect to such issues, most homes nurture children in an atmosphere 
of prejudice, and the churches are established on definite emotional 
commitments which necessarily limit the possibilities which may be 
considered. 

Third, if teachers insist upon the privilege of leading the young 
in specified directions or even of “expressing opinions as a member 
of the class,”’ I predict that the time is not far distant when theirs 
will be the fate of teachers in Japan, China, Russia, Italy, Germany, 
and a growing number of other countries. They will not be left free 
to decide in which direction they will lead or whether they will lead 
or follow or be neutral. They will be ordered to lead in a dictated 
direction or resign. 

Fourth, it is of paramount importance that controversial issues 
be made a part of the school curriculum. This will not be possible 
until teachers agree and widely publicize their agreement to strive 
to maintain strict neutrality in the consideration of controversial 
questions. 

While my philosophy of education compels me to agree with Kan- 
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del’s contention that teachers should not exploit their positions to 
lead society, it compels me to disagree emphatically with his conten- 
tion that teachers should be mere followers, mere purveyors of so- 
ciety’s culture, mere transmitters of the relatively dead by-products 
of society’s vital activities. The Callers’ school would, at least, be 
alive. Their schoolhouse could not be appropriately located in a 
graveyard, nor could their curriculum consist mainly of reading the 
runes carved on decaying gravestones. As previously indicated, a 
survey of human purposes would not reveal a static society—would 
not show most individuals most of the time sitting squat and 
satisfied, surveying the past. Rather it would reveal the most per- 
sistent and characteristic purposes to be those which press upon the 
future. And not the least or least universal of these purposes would 
be the desire to achieve ‘“‘a better social order.” Kandel offers 
teachers just two choices: to lead or to follow. There is a third, to 
guide. Life is lived on the line which divides the past and the future. 
If I may conclude a serious discussion with a slang expression, that 
should be the teacher’s line. 


[ To be continued | 
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THE ENERGY REQUIREMENT OF NORMAL THREE- 
YEAR-OLD AND FOUR-YEAR-OLD CHILDREN* 


ANY studies have been made of 

the food consumption of preschool 
children and they have shown the average 
daily Calorie intake to be approximately 
1,300 to 1,400 Calories or 40 Calories 
per pound. An adult, on the other hand, 
requires between 2,000 and 3,000 Cal- 
ories or 15 to 20 Calories per pound. 
This difference in energy requirement per 
unit of weight must be dependent on 
variations in one or more of the four 
quotas making up the total energy re- 
quirement: that is, the amount necessary 
for maintenance, commonly referred to 
as the basal metabolism; the amount 
necessary for activity; the amount re- 
quired for growth, an unnecessary quota 
in the total for adults; and the amount 
required for the increased metabolism 
following the ingestion of food. Of these 
four, the two most important are the 
basal metabolism and the energy re- 
quired for activity. 

Although the standards now used for 
young children are fairly well based on 
many studies of food consumption, they 
have not been investigated to determine 
the influence of each of the four quotas. 
Very little work has been done either 
in measuring the basal metabolism or in 
determining increases due to activity. 


* By Expa Ross, Ph.D. Teachers College, 
graphs, No. 16. 


Benedict and Talbot in 1921 reported 
the only comprehensive study of the basal 
metabolism of children of this age. In 
their group of three- and four-year-old 
children there were thirteen girls and 
five boys. The basal metabolism values 
for the girls averaged about 1.9 Calories 
per kilogram per hour (1 kilogram = 
2.2 pounds) and for the boys 2.1 Calories. 
In the present study, which included 
seventeen girls and twelve boys, the 
average results for the girls were 2.2 
Calories per kilogram per hour and for 
the boys 2.3 Calories. This represents 
an increase over the Benedict and Talbot 
figures of approximately 15 per cent for 
the girls and 10 per cent for the boys and 
suggests that perhaps the basal metab- 
olism of three- and four-year-old chil- 
dren is higher than has previously been 
supposed. In either case the results are 
approximately twice the commonly ac- 
cepted average for adults of 1 Calorie 
per kilogram per hour. This difference 
in basal metabolism level at least par- 
tially explains the higher energy require- 
ment of children. 

Through the use of a respiration 
chamber the energy required for activity 
during periods of quiet play was found 
to average 3.6 Calories per kilogram 

Columbia University, Child Development Mono- 
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per hour for the girls and 4.0 for the 
boys. With basal metabolism values of 
2.2 and 2.3 Calories, respectively, this 
represents an increase of approximately 
70 per cent, the activity alone requiring 
1.4 and 1.7 Calories per kilogram per 
hour, respectively, for girls and boys. 
The energy expended during somewhat 
similar activity by adult women, reported 
by Langworthy and Barott, was found 
to be 1.76 Calories per kilogram per 
hour. This represents an increase of 
76 per cent over an assumed basal metab- 
olism of 1 Calorie per kilogram per hour. 


The energy cost of activity alone would, 
in this case, be 0.76 Calorie per kilo- 
gram per hour as compared with 1.4 
Calories for the three- and four-year- 
old girls quoted above. Thus the cost 
of similar activity appears to be approxi- 
mately twice as great for preschool chil- 
dren as for adults, furnishing another ex- 
planation for the comparatively high 
energy requirement of children. This 
is also in agreement with the sugges- 
tion of McClintock and Paisley that the 
cost of activity, to some extent at least, 
parallels basal metabolic rate. 








THE USE OF STATE HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS 
AS AN INSTRUMENT FOR JUDGING THE WORK 
OF TEACHERS* 


HIS study discloses certain fallacies 
and dangers involved in the use of 
a system of state high school examina- 
tions for judging the work of teachers. 
A review of the data does not verify the 
common assumption that the better pre- 
pared teacher will meet with the greater 
success as measured by pupil perform- 
ance in state tests. The differences 
found in fact tend to be in the opposite 
direction. Pupils taught by teachers 
with a major of college training in mathe- 
matics secure lower grades in algebra 
and geometry than pupils taught by 
teachers with less than a minor of col- 
lege training in mathematics. Similar 
results are found for most of the high 
school subjects, Latin being a notable 
exception. 
Teacher turnover in those schools in 


which a large percentage of pupils pass 
state tests is higher than in schools which 
achieve only average success in the tests. 
Teachers who have been in a given 
school for some time are found to pass 
more pupils through the tests than teach- 
ers who have recently joined the faculty. 
This difference is due to the large per- 
centage of failure among pupils taught 
by instructors in the first year of tenure. 
It would seem that success in the tests 
is more largely a cause for long tenure 
than that long tenure is a cause for suc- 
cess in the tests. Instructors with from 
two to seven years of teaching experi- 
ence secure the best records in state ex- 
aminations. 

In schools which are exceptionally 
successful in passing pupils through 
state examinations, the difference in size 


* By H. McVey Davis, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
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between the sophomore class and the jun- 
jor class is markedly greater than is 
such a difference in schools which meet 
with only average success in state 
examinations. ‘This condition is caused 
either by exceptionally slow pupil prog- 
ress in the successful schools or by the 
withdrawal of exceptionally large num- 
bers of pupils from such schools. 

Teachers who are most successful as 
measured by state tests draw the largest 
salaries. This relationship does not 
hold, however, for teachers in the first 
year of experience, where employing of- 
ficials have had no opportunity to deter- 
mine the teacher’s ability in the matter 
of the tests. In the relationship between 
teachers’ salaries and test results, salary 
is more largely a resultant than a de- 
terminant. 

The present use of state examinations 
as a means of rating the work of 
schools and teachers directs the attention 


of teachers toward a too narrow con- 
ception of their work, and toward only 
a few of their pupils, demands a meticu- 
lous attention to the state curriculum, 
and centers effort on those few pupils 
thought to be on the border line between 
success and failure. 

The use of state high school examina- 
tions as a measure of the effectiveness 
of work done by schools and teachers has 
started a spiral of competition wherein 
success means the retardation and even- 
tually the elimination from school of 
larger and larger numbers of the less 
apt pupils. Pressure brought to bear 
on school executives or school teachers 
to the end of raising the percentage of 
pupils who pass state tests will not im- 
prove the quality of instruction offered 
but will tend, on the other hand, to 
produce a routine use of the curriculum 
and a memorization of previous test 
questions. 








THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF THE HOSPITAL 
DIETITIAN* 


HIS study included a survey of 

certain aspects of academic train- 
ing of the hospital dietitian in institu- 
tions of collegiate rank in the United 
States which in 1931-1932 were offering 
courses in home economics toward the 
baccalaureate degree. The study offers 
a measurement of such training by the 
standard suggested by the American Di- 
etetic Association for the same year. In 
addition, in connection with the evalua- 
tion of the suggested college course, a 
summary was made of the hospital pro- 


cedures in approved courses for dietitians 
for the year 1933. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Dietetic Association a questionnaire was 
sent in February 1932 to 321 institutions 
in the United States. The writer took 
over the study in March 1932 and by 
March 1933 had obtained a ninety-eight 
per cent return from the institutions orig- 
inally circularized. The data obtained 
from the 161 institutions which stated 
that they trained dietitians are included 
in the study. 


*By Heren Crarxer, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
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The information from the sixty hos- 
pital courses applying for approval was 
used in determining the duties of the 
hospital dietitian and her specific need 
of the college courses being studied. Sim- 
ilarly a composite picture of the student 
dietitian of 1933 was obtained. In con- 
nection with this study, and as a 
member of the committee for the ap- 
proval of courses for student dietitians, 
the writer visited twenty-five representa- 
tive hospitals offering the course for 
students. 


FINDINGS 


The study shows that only two of the 
161 institutions are meeting the sug- 
gested standard of the American Dietetic 
Association in both subjects and credit 
hours; thirteen additional institutions re- 
quire work in all the subjects but do not 
meet the standard in credits; nineteen 
more institutions require all but one of 
the courses suggested. In the remain- 
ing group of 127 institutions, two or more 
of the suggested subjects are not re- 
quired. In considering all the institu- 
tions (161) or the different groups of 
institutions, it is apparent that in the 
general and social sciences, with the ex- 
ception of education, the credits meet or 
approach the standard suggested by the 


American Dietetic Association. 


Courses 
in food preparation and nutrition meet 
the standard. Quantity cookery, institu- 
tion management, and diet in disease do 
not meet the standard when the different 
groups are considered, but may in indi- 
vidual institutions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The job analysis of the duties of the die- 
titian indicates that the work of the 
dietitian requires the fundamental sci- 
ences. In addition, as a teacher of 
nurses, patients, and employees, the di- 
etitian needs a knowledge of methods of 
teaching. As a buyer, she needs train- 
ing in economics and food purchasing. 
Sociology and psychology are necessary 
for understanding and dealing with peo- 
ple. Nutrition and quantity cookery are 
necessary for the adequate planning of 
the food for the hospital family. Insti- 
tution management, including personnel 
management, is helpful for the dietitian 
in administering her entire department. 
Statements of many directors of home 
economics departments indicate that the 
colleges are willing and eager to train 
adequately the hospital dietitian and are 
making every effort to strengthen and 
broaden the college curriculum to meet 
her needs. 








LEADERSHIP AMONG ADOLESCENT BOYS* 


HIS study includes a survey of cur- 
rent studies of leadership ability and 
an original investigation as to the char- 
acteristics of boy leaders and their in- 
fluence upon the group in which they 


operate. A method was devised for 
identifying leaders, and by this method 
226 boys in six different groups of Boy 
Scouts were rated on leadership abil- 
ity. Information was then gathered as 


* By E. DeAtton Partrince, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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to age, height, weight, intelligence, ath- 
letic ability, and certain other personal- 
ity traits. 

One of the most interesting and sig- 
nificant portions of the study is that 
dealing with an experiment with “trans- 
planted” leaders. Boys were taken from 
one group and placed in an entirely 
strange group to see how the strange 
group would rate them as _ leaders. 
Among other things the study brought 
out the following facts: 

1. The outstanding leaders studied ex- 
celled their fellows in every characteristic 
measured. It is true that the leaders 
excelled the other boys more in some 
characteristics than in others, but the 
results are in associating 
leadership ability with age, intelligence, 
athletic ability, Scout rank, Scout tenure, 
and physical size. 

2. Height and weight, although they 
were found to be associated with leader- 
ship ability, were only so because of 
their relationship with other factors such 
as age and intelligence. 

3. Boys, when rating each other on 
athletic ability, intelligence, appearance, 
and dependability, associated these traits 
with leadership ability in the following 
order of importance: intelligence, de- 
pendability, appearance, athletic ability. 

4. That there were some distinguish- 
ing physical characteristics about a 
leader was demonstrated in the study 
of transplanted leaders which consisted 
in taking boys from one group where 
their leadership standing was definitely 
known before an entirely strange group 
to be rated on leadership ability. Boys 
who were readily chosen as leaders by 
the strange group were actually leaders 
in their own groups also. Even on the 
basis of voices only the leaders stood 
out from the others in the number of 


unanimous 
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votes they received from the strange 
group of boys. 

5. The results indicate a continuous 
distribution of leadership ability rang- 
ing from those who are seldom, if ever, 
chosen as leaders to those who hold suf- 
ficient prestige to be chosen leaders in 
almost any activity or by any part of 
the entire group. 

6. Various groups were found to dif- 
fer considerably, as to both their inward 
make-up and the standard of excellence 
they demand in the selection of their 
leaders. 

7. The study showed a relationship 
between the length of time the group 
had been together and the intelligence 
of those they recognized as leaders. 
There was considerable evidence that 
constant social interaction brings the in- 
telligent individuals to the front as 
leaders. 

8. The fact that the leaders as a 
group stood out from their associates did 
not mean that the leaders fitted into any 
definite type of individual. There was 
no typical leader; those boys who stood 
out as the most popular leaders differed 
greatly in their personality, their phys- 
ical appearance, and their intellectual 
capacity. 

9g. A study was made of the amount 
of influence the recognized leaders had 
upon the group in comparison with other 
members. The leaders influenced the 
attitudes of the group much more than 
did other boys from within the same 
group. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE STUDY 


These facts suggest that if education is 
to perform its proper function there 
should be ample opportunity for group 
experience to operate and for individuals 
who have potential leadership qualities 
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to exercise these qualities in a way which 
will equip them to be of better service 
to humanity. One way to make it pos- 
sible for intelligent individuals to gain 
social experience is to see that they have 
an opportunity to “mill around” with 
small groups. Properly motivated ado- 
lescent groups can be made very rich 
in social experience of this kind. In the 
long run individuals of intellectual abil- 
ity will assume the initiative and will 
exert their influence upon the attitudes 
and actions of the rest. Unfortunately 
society has not yet sensed the importance 


of seeing that individuals who have in- 
fluence over their associates are given 
the proper training to insure that their 
ability will be used along socially desir- 
able lines. It is probably true that so- 
ciety has a twofold problem here. First 
of all, those individuals who have real 
intellectual capacity should be given an 
opportunity to develop socially so that 
they will have a greater chance of being 
selected by popular vote. Secondly, those 
who exercise their franchise of voting 
should have some very definite training 
in the selection of leaders. 








INDEFINITE TEACHER TENURE* 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF THE HISTORICAL, LEGAL, OPERATIVE, AND 
COMPARATIVE ASPECTS 


| onseapaenngi ites indefinite teacher 
tenure as an element of social legisla- 
tion which must be accepted or rejected 
on the basis of a national policy or a 
social philosophy, this investigation pur- 
ports to ascertain what type of law will 
protect best the interests of teachers, 
children, and society. To achieve this 
end, the history of indefinite teacher 
tenure laws is traced; existing laws are 
analyzed and then evaluated criterially; 
the operation of these laws is demon- 
strated by a review of related research 
studies and press comments, by several 
case studies, and by a detailed treatment 
of cases of appeal from dismissal that 
have been decided by higher educational 
and legal authorities; and teacher tenure 
and related personnel regulations in six 
European countries are compared with 


corresponding facts for the American in- 
definite tenure states. 

Sources of information were: civil 
service and social legislation literature; 
education laws of the twelve American 
indefinite tenure states and of the six 
European countries; research studies and 
educational literature; records of dis- 
cipline cases in several large American 
cities; records of the Committee on 
Grievances and Redress of the New Jer- 
sey State Teachers Association; and rec- 
ords of appeal cases. 

Indefinite teacher tenure is similar to 
civil service on the score of protection, 
but is in no sense a merit system. Pro- 
fessional organizations and the civil 
service are largely responsible for the 
existence of indefinite teacher tenure 
laws. Outstanding characteristics of 


* By Cecit Winrietp Scott, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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these laws are indefinite wording and 
incompleteness. Taken as a whole, the 
laws rate only 59 per cent perfect when 
measured by the criteria used, and the 
range is from 38 to 75 per cent. 

Operative effects of protective tenure 
laws disprove a majority of the claims 
commonly made for indefinite teacher 
tenure, reveal protection for teachers as 
its main value, and reveal a number 
of problems which could be partly or 
completely solved by carefully framed 
indefinite tenure and related personnel 
statutes. Evidence that indefinite tenure 
is a stabilizing factor, that it makes the 
profession more attractive, and that it 
increases interest in professional im- 
provement is so meager that no affirma- 
tive conclusion is warranted. 

Tenure protection itself is very much 
the same in the American states and in 
the European countries studied. How- 
ever, the latter provide greater safe- 
guards for the profession and for the 
schools. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations are made for necessary 
related personnel provisions as well as 
for indefinite teacher tenure statutes. 
Auxiliary legislation recommendations 
are as follows: (1) relatively large ad- 
ministrative units; (2) stringent certifica- 
tion requirements; (3) retirement pro- 
visions; and (4) minimum or graduated 
salary schedules. 

Indefinite teacher tenure recommenda- 
tions are these: 

1. All tenure laws should be in- 
telligently, clearly, and 
worded. 


consistently 


2. An indefinite tenure statute should 
apply only in districts sufficiently large 
to make possible efficient administration 
of personnel and of all phases of school 
work. 

3. Tenure protection should be avail- 
able to all educational employees whose 
chief concern is classroom instruction. 

4. Educational employees should be 
classified as permanent and non-perma- 
nent, and the latter group should be 
further classified as probationers, sub- 
stitutes, and temporary workers. 

5. Tenure for permanent teach- 
ers should be indefinite, or continuous, 
during efficient service and good be- 
havior. 

6. The probationary period should be 
flexible, minimum and maximum lengths 
being stipulated. 

7. Disciplinary authority should be 
vested in local authorities in charge of 
school systems. Penalties provided 
should: be: warning; temporary suspen- 
sion pending trial; temporary suspension 
as a disciplinary measure; and complete 
dismissal. 

8. Disciplinary procedures outlined 
should require charges in writing, a hear- 
ing if desired by the accused teacher, 
and orderly serving of all notices. 

9. Provision should be made for ap- 
peal from disciplinary decisions of local 
authorities to state departments of edu- 
cation and to the law courts. 

10. Provision should be made for 
transfer of teachers within districts, in- 
volving either promotion or demotion, 
without loss of status. 

11. A detailed resignation provision 


should be included. 
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THE CONTROL OF STATE-SUPPORTED TEACHER- 
TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR NEGROES* 


HE problem of this study was to 

determine the most desirable scheme 
of control for state-supported teacher- 
training programs for Negroes. Fol- 
lowing a discussion of the historical 
development of state-supported teacher- 
training programs for Negroes an analy- 
sis was made of present plans to deter- 
mine their effectiveness. ‘Ten schemes 
of control for publicly-supported teacher- 
training programs for Negroes were pre- 
pared and submitted to a jury of ninety 
experts. Sixty-one jurors evaluated these 
schemes in terms of their desirability for 
an unnamed state as well as for other 
states providing separate education for 
Negroes. 

Data utilized in this study were spe- 
cial studies dealing with the preparation 
of Negro teachers, reports of the United 
States Office of Education, constitutional 
and statutory laws, personal interviews, 
correspondence, prepared charts of plans 
of control, and accompanying check lists. 


FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
STUDY 


Nine plans of control were found for the 
twenty-nine institutions serving as a basis 
for this study. A majority of these in- 
stitutions are operating under some plan 
of centralized control. Judged accord- 
ing to present practice, centralization of 
control tending toward the schemes desig- 
nated as Plan G and Plan H in this 
study is desirable. Plan G is that plan 
of control in which all publicly-supported 
institutions engaged in the training of 
Negro teachers are controlled by a state 
board of education exercising jurisdiction 


over the public school system of the 
state, including the normal schools and 
teachers colleges, but not exercising 
jurisdiction over the other state institu- 
tions of higher education. Plan H is 
that plan of control in which all pub- 
licly-supported institutions are controlled 
by a single board of higher education 
which does not have jurisdiction over the 
public school system. The conclusions 
of survey studies support present prac- 
tice in this regard. The superiority of 
particular plans of control is not as evi- 
dent when judged according to compari- 
sons between state educational institu- 
tions for Negroes and similar private 
colleges. The public educational insti- 
tutions for Negroes are found generally 
to be in more favorable circumstances 
than the private institutions. 

Boards of control were found to have 
from seven to twelve members (one of 
whom may be the chief school officer) 
who are appointed by the governor for 
overlapping terms of approximately six 
years. Members secure compensation 
either as a per diem or as a fixed salary. 
Boards are generally responsible for the 
institutions concerned. In only one state 
do Negroes serve on the board primarily 
responsible for the control of the state 
educational institution for Negroes. 

The judgment of experts in Negro ed- 
ucation warrant the conclusions that: 

1. Schemes for the control of publicly- 
supported teacher-training institutions for 
Negroes should directly provide for rep- 
resentation of the Negro race—types of 
schemes which are mainly general but, 
in addition, include some formal arrange- 


* By Ferton G. Crarx, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 605. 
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ment whereby representation of the Ne- 
gro group is obtained. 

2. The tendency toward centralization 
of control in public higher education gen- 
erally should include Negro higher educa- 
tion. 

3. Except for the provision for race re- 
striction, boards controlling publicly-sup- 


ported teacher-training institutions for 
Negroes, in their work and organization, 
should be governed by generally accepted 
principles of educational administration. 
4. General state educational officials 
sharing in the control of state educational 
institutions for Negroes should be chosen 
from both Negro and white groups. 








EXTRA COSTS AND INCIDENTAL COSTS IN THE 


ERECTION 


HE purposes of this study were to 

analyze the causes of extra costs 
and incidental costs and to point out pro- 
cedures whereby extra costs not covered 
by unit prices might be lessened or elimi- 
nated and incidental costs might be an- 
ticipated and included in the capital out- 
lay budget. Data for this study were 
obtained by search of the records of 
boards of education or of architects’ files, 
or both, for sixty buildings erected in the 
State of New York during the years 
1928 to 1932, inclusive. In many cases 
this information was supplemented by 
interviews with school officials and archi- 
tects. 


FINDINGS AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE 
STUDY 


Extra costs should be taken into account 
in building the capital outlay budget. In 
this study the total extra costs in per 
cent of total building contracts ranged 
from 0.0 to 11.67. The median was 
2.685 per cent. 

Items which result in changes in plan 
after the contracts have been let are 
usually more costly than they would 


OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS* 


have been had they been incorporated in 
the plans before the contracts were let. 
Such excessive costs do not apply to ex- 
tra costs covered by unit prices in the 
contracts. Unit-price clauses should be 
included in the contracts where the ex- 
act quantity or quality of an item cannot 
be determined prior to the letting of the 
bids. 

Faulty procedures on the part of boards 
of education lay back of many of the 
more specific causes of extra costs not 
covered by unit prices. Among these 
were: (1) failure to attach sufficient im- 
portance to the preliminary work of an 
educational nature; (2) failure to fur- 
nish the architect with an adequate 
statement of spaces; (3) selection of 
architect on basis of cost estimation; (4) 
allowance of insufficient time for devel- 
opment of plans and specifications; and 
(5) insufficient share in the development 
of plans given to educators. 

The more immediate causes for 
changes resulting in such extra costs 
were, in order of descending frequency: 
(1) failure to plan equipment in final 
form before letting contracts; (2) change 


* By Franx M. Misner, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 


tion, No. 624. 
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of mind or afterthought on the part of 
the board; (3) failure to check with ad- 
visory or regulatory bodies prior to let- 
ting contracts; (4) architects’ omissions; 
(5) architects’ errors in planning; (6) 
rapidly developing field of audio-visual 
education; (7) water conditions in ex- 
cavating; and (8) causes not control- 
lable. The major portion of extra costs 
not covered by unit prices were preventa- 
ble. The check list developed in this 
study for such extra cost items should 
be of aid to school administrators in re- 
ducing or eliminating these extra costs. 

The majority of the boards of educa- 
tion concerned with the erection of the 
buildings included in this study made no 
systematic effort to anticipate and pro- 
vide for all the costs connected with their 
projected building programs. Among the 
bad results from this condition were: (1) 
necessity for a supplementary bond is- 
sue, involving additional monetary cost 
and loss of public confidence; (2) incom- 
plete equipment or inferior equipment for 
the building; (3) incomplete development 
of the grounds; (4) overloading of the 
current budget to meet the incidental 
costs of the building program. 
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For 


there 
should be set up a capital outlay budget 
in which provision is made for incidental 


every building program 


expenses. In this study the lump-sum 
method of estimating the amount of in- 
cidental expenses was satisfactory only 
for those school districts which had built 
up standards for such expenses. There 
were few such districts. 

For most school districts a second 
method of estimating the amount of in- 
cidental expenses is to be preferred. This 
method involves the listing of all items 
of incidental expense connected with 
these functions: furnishing educational 
consultant service, issuing bonds, acquir- 
ing the site, developing the site for the 
building, providing architectural and su- 
pervisory service, letting the building con- 
tracts, equipping the building, and devel- 
oping the grounds. These items should 
be translated into costs in terms of the 
factors involved in the local building pro- 
gram, and provision should be made for 
them in the capital outlay budget. 

The check list developed in this study 
for items of incidental expense should 
be of assistance in using this second 
method. 























tion. 





Teachers College in the News 


COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


It selects sts faculty and, as every such institution must, 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


permits each member 


























From the New York Times— 


Dr. Butler Scores Rule 
by the Few 


Attacking the concept of the authori- 
tarian state as “far below the level of 
established human knowledge,” Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia, warned in his annual report to the 
university's trustees of the dangers in- 
herent in a too-great extension of govern- 
mental powers. 

“It is characteristic of all government, 
as it is of power in any form,” Dr. Butler 
wrote, “that it seeks to extend and to 
increase its authority. Government is al- 
most of necessity bureaucratic, legalistic 
and formal, and therefore it cannot begin 
to do many of the public services which 
need to be done one-half as well as can 
intelligent, codperative free effort by 
citizens themselves.” 

Heavy taxation on the great fortunes 
accumulated in the last two generations, 
Dr. Butler said, has broken “the noble 
habit of public benefaction.” He warned 
that the policy of exempting from taxa- 
tion non-profit-making property owned by 
educational, religious, and philanthropic 
institutions could not be abandoned 
“without completely wrecking all that is 
best in American life. 

“The constant siphoning-off of the 
earnings and savings of the people, 
through taxation, to the public treasury, 


there to be used with very varying de- 
grees of wisdom and public benefit,” the 
report continued, “would of itself com- 
pel numberless institutions of public serv- 
ice to seek new sources of strength 
by which to continue their beneficent 
work and to grow in power and ef- 
fectiveness.” 

As a method of meeting the emergency 
at Columbia, Dr. Butler suggested that 
each alumnus contribute $10 a year to the 
university. If 50,000 of the 75,000 
alumni did so, he pointed out, their com- 
bined gifts would equal the income at § 
per cent on a new $10,000,000 endow- 
ment. 

Last year’s income from all sources, 
Dr. Butler said, amounted to $10,488,- 
830.04, a decrease of $1,054,415.54 from 
the previous year. The total disburse- 
ments of the university corporation, he 
reported, had been $10,681,890.94. De- 
spite the reduction in income, Dr. Butler 
added, “a spirit of glad and willing co- 
operation” had made it possible to avoid 
reducing teaching salaries and to avoid 
eliminating academic and administrative 
positions. 

The report, a printed pamphlet of sev- 
enty pages, touched on a wide variety of 
subjects. It discussed politics and eco- 
nomics as well as matters of purely aca- 
demic interest. 

Dr. Butler challenged “the superstition 
that the people are truly and fully rep- 
resented by elected public officials.” He 
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declared that “ochlocracy,” mob rule, 
usually “masquerades in democracy’s uni- 
form.” The direct primary, he added, 
has “permanently enthroned minority 
rule, leaving public opinion to shift for 
itself.” 

Still the champion of “Lehrfreiheit,” 
or academic freedom in the universities, 
Dr. Butler held that the term often was 
abused. The word does not imply free- 
dom to act “in contempt of the accepted 
standards of morals and good manners,” 
he declared. He added that there was no 
excuse for attempting to let immature 
students undertake a comparative study 
of “despotism, of democracy, of repub- 
licanism, of communism, of nazism or of 
fascism.” 

Although he criticized the action of the 
Legislature in requiring teachers to take 
an oath to support the Constitution, Dr. 
Butler said: 

“No people can ever dream of permit- 
ting their government to maintain ele- 
mentary and secondary schools at public 
cost and at the same time allow to be 
taught in those schools that which under- 
mines the government upon whose sup- 
port the schools themselves’ rest. One 
who will not or who cannot conform to 
this basic requirement of social order has 
no place in the teaching force of a tax- 
supported school.” 

Dr. Butler devoted a large section of 
the report to a discussion of the problem 
of religious education and he deplored 
the “neglect” into which it had been al- 
lowed to fall in the United States. To 
improve the situation, which he laid to 
the determination to keep church and 
State forever separate, Dr. Butler pro- 
posed that the public schools give their 
pupils a holiday each week to enable their 
families and their churches to provide 
religious teaching away from the school 
buildings. 

In the past fifty years, instead of 
dominating education as it had before, 
religion had been thrust into the back- 


ground, Dr. Butler said, with the result 
that religious knowledge and religious in- 
terest “is passing all too rapidly out of 
the educational process.” Declaring that 
the family and the church should accept 
primary responsibility for religious train- 
ing, the report continued: 

“The family, unhappily, has largely 
broken down as a shaping and directing 
educational force and influence, while the 
church, as represented by the Protestant 
churches, at least, despite various statis- 
tical statements, is falling further and 
further behind, year by year, in the effec- 
tiveness of its religious instruction. 

“So far as tax-supported schools are 
concerned, an odd situation has been per- 
mitted to arise. The separation of 
church and State is fundamental in our 
American political order, but so far as 
religious instruction is concerned, this 
principle has been so far departed from 
as to put the whole force and influence of 
the tax-supported school on the side of 
one element of the population—namely, 
that which is pagan and believes in no 
religion whatever.” 

Dr. Butler expressed the opinion that 
the allotment of a definite time for re- 
ligious teaching away from the school 
buildings would lead parents and children 
“to look upon religious instruction as vi- 
tally important and as constituting an 
essential part” of the process of educa- 
tion. 

“The school in the time allotted to it,” 
Dr. Butler continued, “would refrain 
from religious instruction of any type or 
sort, but it would also cease from a policy 
which now makes it impossible for the 
family or the church to put religious in- 
struction upon its true basis. 

“It would put the religious and the 
non-religious elements of the population 
upon one and the same plane instead of, 
as now, giving official preference to the 
latter through a school program which 
makes effective religious teaching quite 
out of the question.” 
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Deploring the grip of illiberalism in 
many countries, Dr. Butler declared that 
the world is overrun by persons who are 
“so insistent upon having their own way 
at once that their ruling desire is to per- 
secute, to harass, and to punish anyone 
who may hold doctrines or opinions con- 
trary to theirs. 

“None are so quick to manifest this 
illiberal tendency,” he added, “as the 
radicals of any type. If these radicals be 
devotees of the Communist despotism, 
then their wish is to persecute and to de- 
port Fascists; if, on the other hand, they 
be Fascists, then their ruling passion is to 
persecute and to deport those who are 
critical of them. It is usual for all these 
radicals to denounce war and to agitate 
against war and then to proceed with ap- 
parently bland unconsciousness to carry 
on war in its most violent and destruc- 
tive form. If ever it be thought that all 
wars are fought by armies and navies and 
airships and poison gas, one who so thinks 
has much yet to learn concerning human 
nature. 

“What many are so slow to understand 
is that forcible repression of the views or 
feelings of any considerable group is the 
well-established and almost necessary 
prelude to a _ revolutionary explosion. 
The safety valve of Hyde Park, which 
England’s common sense has established 
in London, is the best protection the pub- 
lic can have against forcible revolution. 

“When men of revolutionary mien find 
themselves at liberty to talk as violently, 
as unreasonably, and as ridiculously as 
they like, and their outgivings are greeted 
with cynical smiles, they begin to wonder 
whether it is all worth while and to calm 
down to a less childish attitude and mode 
of expression. Marching about the 
streets of a great city carrying banners 
bearing various inflammatory phrases is 
a peevish and wholly inconsequent way of 
disturbing the public and of alienating 
public support. It indicates a sort of 
mental infantile paralysis.” 


From the New York Herald 
Tribune— 


Dr. Jesse Newlon, of Lincoln 
School, Says More Power 
Would Aid Leadership 


More authority for teachers, with a re- 
duction in supervision by “higher ups” as 
a means of providing them with oppor- 
tunities for social leadership, is urged by 
Dr. Jesse Newlon, Director of the Lin- 
coln School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in a report to the American 
Historical Society. Dr. Newlon has 
made a survey on “Educational Admin- 
istration as Social Policy” as a member 
of the Commission on Social Studies. 
The survey is the eighth in a sixteen- 
volume report. The commission has been 
working on the report for the last five 
years and is being financed by the Car- 
negie Foundation. 

Dr. Newlon’s report demands a “new 
status for the teacher.” He says they 
are deprived of opportunities for leader- 
ship and have been stultified by the “too- 
often dogmatic attitude adopted by lordly 
administrators and executives.” Partici- 
pation in the “social revolution” is im- 
possible for the teacher, he says, because 
teaching is subjected to close supervision 
by those higher in authority. 

“It is unthinkable that a national sys- 
tem of schools staffed by teachers who 
are not allowed to think for themselves 
could ever serve the purposes of democ- 
racy in America,” the survey declares. 
“Education so completely standardized is 
not education. The question is not 
whether vital decisions as to policy are 
to be followed after they are made but 
whether all the professional workers in 
the schools are to have a part in the mak- 
ing of these larger decisions and whether 
decisions are to be subject to constant re- 
view by those members of the professional 
staff concerned with carrying them out.” 

No longer should the “mere will of 
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the supervisor” be imposed on the teacher, 
Dr. Newlon continues. The creative 
teacher should be left as “free as the col- 
lege professor” to carry on his work in 
the classroom. Staff meetings, in which 
teachers share fully in planning the pro- 
grams, should take the place of present- 
day routine meetings. Supervision should 
be nothing less than “a problem in educa- 
tional leadership with a full realization 
that many teachers will be the intellectual 
equals—indeed, the superiors—of many 
executives and supervisors.” 

Dr. Newlon says that, in order to par- 
ticipate in the formulation of school pro- 
grams, teachers must take a more active 
part in society, as “teachers who live se- 
cluded from political and social affairs 
cannot assume their rightful place in the 
school.” Active interest and participation 
in public discussion of political and eco- 
nomic problems will be essential for the 
emancipated teacher. 

“Such interest and participation will 
much better prepare them to formulate 
and recommend wise educational policies, 
to interpret education to the public, and 
to advise the public as to the educational 
effects of various social, economic, and 
political processes and practices,” he says. 
“The teacher must see the work of the 
school in relation to the total social proc- 
ess. A body of teachers envisaged by such 
a theory would be expected to advise so- 
ciety not only with reference to education 
in the schools but concerning the actual 
or probable educative effects of all im- 
portant social practices.” 

Dr. Newlon says that “the teachers 
of this country are not to-day ready for 
these responsibilities.” This is in part 
due, he believes, to the rapid expansion 
of schools; to the concept of education as 
learning facts; to administrative and su- 
pervisory practices; to low salaries; and 
to the inadequacy in social knowledge and 
thought of the professional education that 
has been provided in teacher-training 
institutions. 


From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Educators Blame Social Order for 
“Appalling Situation” of 
Students 


Call Frustrated Pupils Found by Mrs. 
Roosevelt Good Fascist Candidates 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s radio asser- 
tion that “appalling situations” exist 
among high school students drew piquant 
rejoinders from educators at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Three 
blamed the instability of the social order. 

One fastened responsibility on the profit 
system; another, Dr. John L. Childs, 
observed that the students—lacking hope 
of decent jobs and careers—are “good 
candidates for a Fascist movement.” 

Dr. Goodwin Watson saw the frus- 
trated students expressing themselves in 
political movements, crime, and loose liv- 
ing. 

“T think the morale of the young peo- 
ple is at a low point. They are good 
candidates for a Fascist movement.” 

Dr. Goodwin Watson:—‘Under the 
present economic condition these young 
people see no future. Since this normal 
pattern has been upset they find it neces- 
sary to adopt an unapproved pattern. 
They have no future and consequently no 
responsibility. 

“Is it any wonder they indulge in 
reckless living? They express their frus- 
tration in political movements and also 
turn toward crime and riotous conduct.” 

Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, director of Lin- 
coln School:—“If such a condition exists 
it is merely a condition of American life 
and the schools are not to blame. I sus- 
pect that Mrs. Roosevelt was just giving 
voice to the feeling of alarm with which 
the older generation always views the 
younger.” 

Dr. Herbert B. Bruner, who is a 
member of Governor Lehman’s Commit- 
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tee on Education in Correctional Institu- 
tions, defended the students, citing a sur- 
vey made in a South Dakota town which 
showed that the older generation got 
drunk on election night, while on com- 
mencement night the high school lads 
confined themselves to mild beer tippling. 

Dr. Childs said :—“The ‘appalling situ- 
ations’ are brought about by the social 
order. The students fear they will have 
no jobs when they graduate. This is 
having the pronounced effect of loosening 
some standards.” 

“This generation of youths has more 
balance than any generation we've ever 
had,” said Dr. Bruner. “Their sophisti- 
cation is based not so much on the natural 
exuberance of youth but on a wider range 
of information. ‘The old folks behave, 
on the whole, much worse.” 

The President’s wife declined to elab- 
orate her generalization after the broad- 
cast. She advised a liberal, indulgent at- 
titude toward the foibles of adolescence. 

“It is better to recognize the fact that 
young people are doing certain things to- 
day as a matter of course in many com- 
munities which twenty years ago would 
have been considered not only bad taste 
but entirely out of the question for any 
‘nice’ girl or boy to do,” Mrs. Roosevelt 
asserted. 


From the New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
Standard-Star— 


Leisure Favored for Students in 
Address to PTA 


Miss Roma Gans of Columbia Finds 
Children Exploited 


This is an age of tremendous exploitation 
of public school children, Miss Roma 
Gans, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, told members of the Roose- 
velt PTA. 

The sunny hours of the day should be 


used for child life, she said. There 
should be two “unscheduled” hours for 
the child each day, so that he may have 
time to play. There is an NRA code for 
workers, but none for school pupils, she 
said, pointing to the many extra hours of 
work, such as piano and dancing lessons 
which take up their time. Things should 
be deleted rather than added in the edu- 
cational program. 

Miss Gans spoke strongly against com- 
petition in school work, stating the use 
of report cards assumes that all children 
are capable of the same quality of work. 

Speaking of the great need for recon- 
struction of the entire educational pro- 
gram, Miss Gans said that we have been 
patching and patching the old system until 
we seem to be patching an oxcart civ- 
ilization for an airplane civilization. 

With our relief work, we are tending 
to build prigs, she said. Children must 
understand that there are those in the 
world to whom things must be given, as 
well as those who give, and that those 
who receive are not necessarily in that 
position because they are not trying to 
work. 

When the child brings gifts to school 
for Thanksgiving baskets, he must under- 
stand this viewpoint, she said, rather than 
go home with the feeling that he has 
“done something for the poor.” 


From the New York Times— 
Capitalists Held Our Rulers Still 


Counts and Rugg, at Industrial Session, 
Call for Alignment With 
Organized Labor 


Rejecting the likelihood of a revolution- 
ary coup in this country, Professor John 
L. Childs of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, told the regional conference 
of the International Industrial Relations 
Institute that American capitalism still 
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had “much blood in it” and probably 
would “continue to live on its own fat for 
a considerable period even though this 
means a steady lowering of the standards 
of living of our people.” 

Professor Childs held that the NRA 
had presented no answer to the nation’s 
problems. 

“Despite the humanitarian purposes of 
many of its liberal, left-wing leaders, 
despite certain gains which may have 
come out of it for labor and agriculture, 
the New Deal does not even give promise 
of moving in the direction of the sort of 
planning which this conference has 
sketched,” he said. 

Two other Teachers College profes- 
sors, Dr. George S. Counts and Dr. 
Harold Rugg, urged members of the 
teaching profession to meet the challenge 
of social change by aligning themselves 
with organized labor. 

Dr. Counts admitted, however, that 
the ultimate choice by teachers between 
an alliance with capital or labor would 
never be made on “any sentimental or 
romantic grounds,” but would be dictated 
solely by the strength offered by one 
group or the other in defense of teachers’ 
positions and rights. 

“If the teachers find that the bankers 
and industrialists are their real friends, 
they will go along with them,” Dr. 
Counts said. “Ifthe struggle forces them 
into the labor ranks or if their support 
comes from there, they will go along 
with that group.” 

He called on the country’s 1,100,000 
educators to exercise their numerical and 
cultural strength that they might be- 
come “an important factor” in American 
social organization. He scored the pro- 
fession for “timidity” and asked a sweep- 
ing reorganization of normal school cur- 
ricula so that teachers might get a “more 
realistic picture” of affairs. 

Of the danger of revolution Dr. Childs 
said: 

“In a democratic society, and particu- 
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larly in an advanced industrial country of 
the size of the United States, it is doubt- 
ful if a ‘coup’ could succeed if it were 
tried. Personally, | am opposed to any 
such form of direct action unless we 
reach a stage of disorganization far in 
excess of that which we now experience. 

“I doubt, apart from a great war or 
some vast calamity, that such a period of 
collapse of our system is at all near. 

“To-day we have not only the per- 
sistence of old ideas and loyalties in many 
honest, muddled heads, but we also have 
powerful interest groups which control 
most of the means of communication, the 
press, the radio, the movies, and which 
will undoubtedly do all in their power to 
manipulate the situation to keep the rank 
and file confused, disorganized, and un- 
aware of where their true interests lie 
and how they can move to protect those 
interests.” 


—_————— 
——— 


From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


Educator Charges Schools Neg- 
lect the Gifted Child 


By MatrHew Gorpon 
W orld-Telegram Staff Writer 


American education “is inverted,” with 
the least fit getting the most attention 
and financial support, Professor Leta S. 
Hollingworth, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, an outstanding author- 
ity on the gifted child, said. 

“The less educable a person is the 
more he gets of the public money,” she 
said. “It is difficult to get any considera- 
tion for the gifted and higher one per 
cent. Why, nobody even wants to study 
them, and the foundations won’t give 
money to aid them.” 

Professor Hollingworth decried the 
publicity given to “prodigies,” and de- 
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clared that there were thousands of “ex- 
ceptional” children in the city’s schools. 

She urged that “something be done” to 
alter the educational set-up, to give more 
provision for the bright children, who in 
many cases were not being adequately 
cared for now and were losing out to the 
detriment of themselves and the com- 
munity, of which they would, in all prob- 
ability, have been leaders. 

She suggested several methods of aid- 
ing them. These included greater liberal- 
ization of scholarships, changes in the 
curriculum, modified segregation, and 
more adequate training of teachers to 
recognize the bright and exceptional 
child. 

The curriculum for the exceptional 
child should have greater “enrichment,” 
she said. It should lay emphasis upon the 
history of civilization, with particular at- 
tention to biography. 

Limited segregation should be carried 
on, with the bright children brought to- 
gether in close age groupings. The chil- 
dren should not be kept wholly apart, but 
should be allowed some contact with the 
lesser gifted. Grouping of the bright 
was important, she added, because it 
helped to make the individual children 
realize that there were other children 
equal to them, if not better. 

Teachers generally cannot recognize 
the really bright children, she said. 

“There are few teachers interested and 
competent enough to understand them,” 
she declared. 

She cited a survey which showed that 
teachers can identify only about 30 per 
cent of the really bright students they 
come into contact with. 

“One of the most important of the 
necessary qualifications for teachers of 
gifted children,” she said, “is the correct 
attitude. They must be free from un- 
conscious jealousy and bias against gifted 
children. At first thought this might 
seem an unnecessary stipulation, as it 
might appear absurd that any adult 


would be likely to entertain such an atti- 
tude toward a child. Nevertheless, emo- 
tional bias against the bright, identified 
as such by tests, does appear among 
teachers. 

“The teacher, in short, must be one 
who can tolerate being beaten occasion- 
ally by a child in intellectual perform- 
ances. 

“Other necessary personal traits of the 
teacher are a sense of humor, patience, 
and love of truth for its own sake. The 
teacher should be a person of very su- 
perior intelligence to gain and hold the 
respect of gifted pupils.” 

Professor Hollingworth urged the 
seminar method of recitation. 

“Gifted children like to impart in- 
formation to each other. They like to 
ask questions and be questioned.” 

Gifted children generally fulfill the 
promise they have given in youth, she 
declared. She cited a continuation of 
the experiment with fifty-six gifted chil- 
dren originally undertaken in P. S. 165, 
Manhattan, and followed through high 
school by Dr. Edna E. Lamson. 

Dr. Lamson found that the children 
did better in high school than their fel- 
lows, took more extra-curricular activ- 
ities, and were on the whole superior. 

“The gifted group appears not to have 
suffered in health as a result of entering 
high school two years younger than the 
generality of their classmates on the 
average,” Dr. Lamson reported. 


From the New York World- 
Telegram— 


Calls Teacher’s Pay Below NRA 
Laborer’s 


Dr. Norton Says Even These Wages 
Not Always Paid 


Wages below the NRA minimum fixed 
for unskilled workers are the lot of 
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250,000 school teachers, teaching 7,000,- 
000 children, in the United States this 
year, and in many cases even these sal- 
aries will not be paid in full, Professor 
John K. Norton, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, reported. 

Writing in The Nation on the break- 
down of education, Professor Norton 
declared one-fourth of United States 
cities had closed their night schools and 
part-time classes for adults and youths, 
many communities had drastically re- 
duced provision for handicapped chil- 
dren, and needed school buildings, 80 per 
cent completed, had stood for months 
open to the weather, deteriorating for 
lack of funds to complete them. 

He blamed reliance on the real estate 
tax, calling this method of financing 
schools “as obsolete as the oxcart.” 

Consolidation of the small local school 
districts and raising of school revenues 
by state governments through income, in- 
heritance, business and similar taxes was 
advocated by Professor Norton. 


From the Wilmington. (Del.) 


News— 


Parents Are Urged to Teach the 
Bible 


Parents have no reason to be surprised 
that their children are not interested in 
the Bible if they themselves have no in- 
terest in it, Dr. Adelaide Teague Case, 
associate professor of religious education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, told more than 150 parents and 
teachers of Trinity Episcopal Church 
school and others interested in religious 
education at a meeting in Trinity parish 
house. 

Dr. Case, whose subject was “The 
Place of the Family in Religious Educa- 
tion” made many of her points clear with 
personal experiences in the reaction of 





children to religious instruction of various 
kinds. 

In the matter of telling Bible stories 
to children she made a plea that fathers 
do more of it. “It ought not to be only 
the function of the mother to tell Bible 
stories to young children,” she declared. 

Dr. Case said that she believed it mat- 
tered little whether a child thought of 
God as a venerable old man sitting on a 
cloud, as long as it was also taught what 
God does. “Give them a vivid picture 
of the personal life of Jesus of Nazareth 
as young children. Let the theological 
concepts come later.” 


From the Selma (Ala.) Times- 


J ournal— 


Superstitions Hard to Shake Off 


Somebody has said that “a lie gets half 
way round the earth before Truth can 
get her boots on.” Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has announced some 
startling findings in testing the intelli- 
gence of a group of 865 unusually bright 
school children. They found that six out 
of ten of these pupils in grades from eight 
to ten still believed many popular super- 
stitions which science long ago had shown 
to be false. 

For example, 60 per cent of these boys 
and girls still believed that an ostrich 
sticks his head in the sand when threat- 
ened by danger. Many absurd beliefs have 
survived so long that they have become 
interwoven in our common knowledge, al- 
though they are wholly unfounded and 
untrue and persist in spite of their dis- 
proof, times out of number. Among 
these popular fallacies which the chil- 
dren showed by their answers that they 
still cling to were: 

When a snake is killed its tail does not 
die until the sun goes down. 

If the groundhog sees his shadow on 
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groundhog day there will be six more 
weeks of cold weather. 

A person who does not look you in the 
eye while talking to you should never be 
trusted to be honest. 

It is good luck to find a horseshoe. 

Friday the thirteenth is a very un- 
lucky day for most people. 

If you dream of the same thing three 
nights in succession it will come true. 

Seven is a lucky number for most 
people. 

Finding a penny will bring you good 
luck if you keep the penny. 

Getting out of bed on the wrong side 
makes a person irritable and disagreeable. 

Breaking a mirror will bring misfor- 
tune. 

The person who catches the bride’s 
bouquet will be next to be married. 

Walking under a ladder will bring 
misfortune. 

Carrying a luck charm is a protection 
against misfortune. 

The howling of a dog near the house at 
night is a sign that death will soon come 
to someone within that house. 

A person who is lucky in playing cards 
will be unlucky in love affairs. 

If you make a wish while seeing a 
“falling star’ the wish will come true. 

It is all right to tell a lie if your fingers 
are crossed while doing it. 

One should always knock on wood 
when telling about one’s good fortune. 

Of course it would be misleading to 
credit these delusions to school children 
alone, because many adults and even col- 
lege graduates believe them just as im- 
plicitly. The truth is many people seem 
to prefer uncertainty and inaccuracy to 
precision, and hug their cherished beliefs 
and resent having them exposed. Many 
of these beliefs are nothing but the ves- 
tiges of a primitive stage of mental devel- 
opment, and must give way to the in- 
evitable diffusion of enlightenment and 
research. For many thousands of years 
mankind believed the sun_ travelled 


around the earth, and not the earth 
around the sun, because it “looked that 
way,” and what seemed to be obvious to 
most people, proved to be untrue. 








From the Readers’ Digest— 


The following article taken from the 
Readers’ Digest of October 1934 refers 
to the Home-Nursery-Apartment enter- 
prise which Professor Patty Smith Hill 
of Teachers College has established on 
Morningside Heights. 


“I defy any human being, specifically, 
to go to the Hill Top Nursery school on 
West 123rd Street in New York and 
come away unchanged. 

“An abandoned Jewish synagogue, 
scrubbed clean, is the setting. Cracker 
boxes, homemade wooden blocks, ten- 
cent-store engines—these are the toys. 
Colored blankets on cheap cots, child-size 
wooden chairs and low tables, placed in 
bare, high-ceilinged rooms—these are the 
furnishings. But everywhere is order, 
quiet, and cleanliness. 

“In an improvised kitchen the daily 
meals are prepared at a cost of 8 cents 
per child. Tomato juice waits for the 
mid-morning feeding. Downstairs, at the 
entrance, is the chart where the mother 
first stops with her child every morning 
and gives the record of the child’s sleep 
and food this morning at home—not al- 
ways, alas, the truth in these days of pov- 
erty. Mothers have pride. A nurse next 
examines each small pupil—they range 
from eighteen months to four years!— 
and then come the play and rest rooms, 
each with a teacher. 

“Here are our future citizens. One 
hundred children. From homes where 
no security, rest, or peace is possible. 
Some are dazed little waifs, recently 
come, underfed, unaware of the use of a 
toy. All are children who would be 
otherwise neglected, whose mothers are 
already pressed to the breaking point. 
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Here they stay from nine till four, get- 
ting a glimpse of childhood’s rightful 
heritage, reserved so far in America only 
for the children of the well-to-do. 

“Not everybody, of course, could suc- 
ceed with these enterprises, or would 
want to—any more than everybody wants 
to play golf well, or can. But they are 
dramatic illustrations of what can be 
done by people who care to do it. To- 
day, the depression has created a condi- 
tion which is getting beyond the reach of 
governmental or local agencies, one that 
should be met in part by the ancient tra- 
dition of American neighborliness. For 
those who will use their leisure time to 
help their neighbors, the field lies wide 
open.” 


From the New York Times— 


Topics of The Times 


The poor old capitalist system is in a 
state of mind where the smallest favors 
are thankfully received. And it is no 
small favor nowadays to be assured, .as 
one speaker up at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, stated the other day, 
that, barring a great war, the collapse of 
the existing social order is not in sight. 

After this it would be rank ingratitude 
to cavil at the reasons adduced by the 
speaker for his belief in capitalist sur- 
vival. “To-day we have,” he said, “not 
only the persistence of old ideas and loy- 
alties in many honest, muddled heads, 
but also,” etc. Now it must be confessed 
that the honest, muddled heads sound a 
bit odd. 

Conservative heads, Tory heads, die- 
hard heads, or any other form of head in 
which old ideas and loyalties persist have 
been called many things, but not muddled. 
A mind that retains old loyalties may be 
closed, inhibited, impervious, stratified, 
fossilized, single-track, inhospitable, nar- 
row, bigoted, insular, pinched, stunted, 
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parochial, pre-Adamite, 


Neanderthal, 
strait-jacketed and myopic, but the one 
thing which a standpat mind cannot be, 
almost by definition, is muddled. 
Indeed, the most familiar stigma of the 
Tory intellect is supposed to be a single. 


minded selfishness which drives as 
straight to its objective as the arrow to 
its mark. Obviously the only way in 
which ideas can be muddled is by a person 
having too many ideas, and who ever ac- 
cuses a capitalist of that? 





From the New York Times— 
Our Pessimistic Teachers 


Expressed Self-Interest of Educators 
Found Discouraging 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 
In The Times of November 28 I read 
remarks made by Professor Childs and 
other professors of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, that are very dis- 
couraging. We have a right to expect 
that those adjudged fit to hold chairs in 
a college for teachers will be forward- 
looking, hopeful of the future, idealistic. 
Professor Childs was entirely pessi- 
mistic as to any improvement from the 
NRA movement. Two of his associates 
urged teachers to align themselves with 
organized labor. One of them said: 
“If the teachers find that the bankers 
and industrialists are their real friends, 
they will go along with them. If the 
struggle forces them into the labor ranks 
or if their support comes from there, 
they will go along with that group.” 
It might be supposed that members of 
a learned profession would have some 
consideration for the welfare of the 


whole country and of their fellow-citi- 
zens, for the proper foundation of an 
enduring prosperity for all; but if any 
such altruistic sentiments actuated any 
of the teachers and professors present, 
the report omits to mention it. 
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Some members of another profession, 
the ministry, are proposing to abolish 
“the profit motive.” This seems rather 
impracticable, if not impossible, but has 
back of it a desire to improve the well- 
being of all. It does jar one to see 
leading members of the teachers’ profes- 
sion come out so crassly for self-interest 
and avow that “the ultimate choice by 
teachers between capital and _ labor” 
would never be made on “any sentimental 
or romantic grounds,” but would be dic- 
tated solely by self-interest. 

If our teachers are so entirely swayed 
by their own interests, why blame bank- 
ers and capitalists for their self-seeking? 
If our teachers can do no better, have no 
higher ideals, what hope is there for any- 
thing better than the present scramble? 
Why reflect on American capitalism if 
her teachers can propose nothing better 
than an alliance with the party that bids 
the most? 

THomas CoNYNGTON. 
Upper Montclair, N. J., November 29, 
1934. 





From the New York World- 


Telegram— 


Johnny Must Like His Teacher or 
He Won't Study, Says 
Dr. Briggs 


Johnny must like his teacher if she is to 
do him any good, Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, declared recently. He gave 
the first of a series of talks by Teachers 
College faculty members, sponsored by 
the public schools, over WNYC. 
Professor Briggs urged that public 


school teachers take into account the 
prejudices and emotionalized attitudes 
of their pupils and try to use rather than 
fight them. 

“Emotional attitudes, rational or irra- 
tional, exist in all of us,” he said. “They 
have their good results as well as their 
bad. A child will become enthusiastic 
about a subject because previous experi- 
ences with the teacher have been satisfy- 
ing to him; he will be keen to perceive 
her virtues and to minimize or overlook 
her faults. 

“We have all known a child who for 
some reason or other took a dislike to a 
teacher. The fact that a certain experi- 
ence with her was annoying makes it 
much easier for later experiences also to 
be annoying, increasingly so, until the 
very sight of that teacher calls up an es- 
tablished disposition of hostility. He is 
inclined to dislike the subject that she 
teaches; he sees and exaggerates minor 
faults in a plenitude of virtues, and he 
may even fail to enjoy a party solely be- 
cause she is the sponsor. 

“How important it is, then, that we 
create and firmly establish in youth atti- 
tudes that are hospitable to the learning 
of those facts and principles which we 
believe important to education. That a 
teacher be liked by her pupils is more 
than a sentimental aspiration; it is a 
practical necessity in order that she may 
teach effectively. 

“Advertisers and politicians have al- 
ready learned and are using more effec- 
tive means of determining, of emotional- 
izing, and of using attitudes than have 
parents and teachers. We can be at least 
as effective as they. We must be con- 
cerned with them, for the sum of one’s 
emotionalized attitudes is what we recog- 
nize as character.” 
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COLLEGE NOTES 


Educational Administration 


Professors George D. Strayer, N. L. 
Engelhardt, and Paul R. Mort attended 
the meeting of the Cleveland Conference, 
held in Chicago at the Stevens Hotel on 
December 7 and 8. While there, Pro- 
fessor Strayer addressed the Education 
Club of Chicago on the subject, “What 
Kind of Program of Education Does the 


Current Social and Economic Situation 
Demand ?” 


The Administration Club held its annual 
Christmas Party on Friday evening, De- 
cember 21, in Grace Dodge Room. A 
short program was given, followed by the 
presentation of gifts to the children of 
members of the Club. 


Students in the second major course in 
Educational Administration have been 
studying the problem of providing ade- 
quate accommodations for junior and 
senior high school pupils in Newburgh, 
N. Y., under the direction of Professors 
Strayer and Engelhardt. This has been 
found a most interesting problem 
since it affords an opportunity to check 
against the survey which was made of 
the Newburgh schools in 1928. 


Articles by Professor Engelhardt appear- 
ing recently in magaziries are as follows: 
“The Improvement of School Business 
Administration with Particular Reference 
to Changing Conditions,” Bulletin of the 
New York State School Boards Associa- 


tion, November 1934; “Trends in School 
Planning,” School Executives Magazine, 
December 1934; and “The Floors of 
New High School Buildings” (with W. 
L. Uhl) in the American School Board 
Journal, January 1935. Two other ar- 
ticles appearing in the Seventh Annual 
Edition of American School and Univer- 
sity, 1934-1935, are “Trends in Class- 
room Design and Equipment” and “Plan- 
ning Windows for High School Build- 
ings” (with W. L. Uhl). 


Professors Strayer and Engelhardt pre- 
sented the results of their recent review 
of the survey of the Newburgh, N. Y., 
Public Schools before the Board of Edu- 
cation at their meeting on December 20. 
The original survey was made in 1929, 
and this present study was made for the 
purpose of analyzing the changes and the 
needs which have taken place since that 
time. 


Professor Engelhardt spoke before the 
“Parents’ Night” group assembled at the 
Kearny, N. J., High School on January 
3. His topic was “Significant Prob- 
lems of Parents in the Education of 


Their Children.” 


On December 14 Professor Mort spoke 
at a conference on Guidance in the High 
School held in the James Monroe High 
School in New York City. On Decem- 
ber 27 he spoke before the Educational 
Research Association of the State of New 
York at Syracuse on “Improved Oppor- 
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tunities for the Training of Leaders for 
American Schools.” On January 17 he 
addressed the school directors of Luzerne 
County in Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Mr. F. G. Cornell is working with Pro- 
fessor Mort on his investigations bearing 
on federal aid to education. In this work 
he has succeeded Dr. E. S. Lawler, who 
has recently joined the staff of the School 
of Education, Northwestern University. 


During November, Professor Mort ad- 
dressed a series of seventeen county meet- 
ings of Citizens in Maine in connection 
with the public relations program of the 
Maine School Finance Commission. 


During the Summer Session of 1935 there 
will be a conference on Practical School 
Economies and Other Aspects of School 
Business Administration for the pur- 
pose of acquainting school board mem- 
bers, school administrators, and others 
interested in administration problems 
with the latest advance made in the field 
of school business management. The 
conference will be held Friday, July 19, 
and will consist of morning, luncheon, 
and afternoon sessions. An exhibit of 
materials pertinent to the improvement 
of school business administration will be 
on view during the week of the confer- 
ence. This conference will be held under 
the joint auspices of the department of 
Educational Administration, the Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials 
of Southeastern New York, and the New 
York State School Boards Association. 


Mr. C. K. Morse, former student in 
Educational Administration, has been ad- 
vanced to the position of Assistant Di- 
rector of the Extension Division of the 
University of Nebraska with the rank 
of full professor. 


Mr. O. A. Aurand, supervising principal 
at Burnham, Pa., has been promoted to a 


high school principalship in Steelton, Pa. 
Mr. Aurand majored in the department 
of Educational Administration last year. 


There are available printed copies of the 
address by Dr. Nathan Peyser, principal 
of Public School No. 181, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on “Significance of Penal Educa- 
tion.” This address was given at the 
Conference of Educational Workers in 
Correctional Institutions held at Teach- 
ers College, August 10. Copies may be 
obtained by writing to Professor Engel- 
hardt. 


Mr. Fred W. Hosler, a former student 
in the department of Educational Ad- 
ministration, is now principal of the Bal- 
boa High School and Canal Zone Junior 
College. 


The New York Times, in its Sunday edi- 
tion of November 11, published an article 
by Professor John K. Norton entitled 
“An Upturn in Education.” Another 
article by Professor Norton, on “Edu- 
cational Finance,” appeared in the De- 
cember 5 issue of The Nation. This is 
the sixth of a series of articles appearing 
in The Nation on “Taxation in the New 
Social State.” 


On December 11-13 a conference on State 
School Legislation and Long-Time Edu- 
cational Planning was held at the 
National Education Association head- 
quarters in Washington, under the aus- 
pices of the Joint Commission on the 
Emergency in Education, of which Pro- 
fessor Norton is chairman. 


Professor Norton contributed one of the 
chapters to the recently-published book- 
let, School Administration in the Twen- 
tieth Century (Jesse B. Sears, Editor), 
which is a collection of addresses deliv- 
ered at Stanford University on June 6, 
1933 in honor of Professor Ellwood P. 
Cubberley, retiring Professor of Educa- 
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tion and Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at Stanford University. Professor 
Norton’s subject was “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Developments in Research in School 
Administration.” 





Adult Education 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner made 
the closing address at the annual dinner 
of the National Council of Parent Edu- 
cation on November 2 in Washington. 


Professor Lyman Bryson addressed the 
Annual Meeting of the Illinois Library 
Association at Decatur, IIL, on Novem- 
ber 1. His subject was “Is Thinking 
Recreation?” He spoke on November 
16 before the educational conference of 
the Delaware Citizens Committee in 


Newark, Del. 





Child Development Institute 


On November 1 Professor Lois Hayden 
Meek addressed the St. Louis County 
Teachers Association at their biennial 
conference. This address, “The Rela- 
tion of Family Life and School Life in 
the Education of Children,” appears in 
this number of THe Recorp. Professor 
Meek also spoke before a sectional meet- 
ing of primary teachers on the subject of 
guidance for young children. 


Several members of the Institute staff 
participated in the fourth biennial con- 
ference of the National Council of 
Parent Education held in Washington 
November 1-4. Mr. Ernest G. Osborne 
took part in a discussion of recent devel- 
opments in training programs for service 
in family life and parent education. He 
was also leader of the three-day Institute 
which met to consider the organization 
and administration of parent education 
activities in connection with progressive 
elementary and high schools. 


At the meeting of the Society for Re- 
search in Child Development, held in 
Washington November 4-5, Professor 
Arthur T. Jersild gave a report in the 
psychology section on a study of chil- 
dren’s fears. Professor Meek reported 
on the program of research which has 
been carried on at the Institute during 
the last ten years. She also gave a re- 
port, as secretary of the psychology sec- 
tion, on the papers which had been pre- 
sented at the meeting. 


Mr. Osborne took part in a panel dis- 
cussion of “Youth and the Modern 
World” at the regional conference of the 
Progressive Education Association held 
in New York November 23-24. 


Mrs. Margaret G. Benz represented the 
College at a meeting of the Committee 
on the Care and Training of Delinquent 
Women and Girls of the National Com- 
mittee on Prisons and Prison Labor, held 
at the Hudson State Training School for 
Girls, Hudson, N. Y., November 16-17. 
The subject of the conference was “In- 
terneship as a Basis of Training for 
Work in the Correctional Field.” The 
problem of improving the qualifications 
and training of the personnel in correc- 
tional work was discussed, and also the 
possibility of developing this field as a 
professional career for well-qualified 
women. Dr. Moreno, consulting psy- 
chiatrist of the Hudson State Training 
School, reported on the progress and suc- 
cess of the work in social adjustment 
which is being carried on at the institu- 
tion under his direction. 


On December 6 Professor Meek ad- 
dressed the members of the extension 
course on The Teacher at Work in a 
Modern School, which meets at Green- 
wich, Conn., each week. The topic for 
discussion was “A Critical Evaluation of 
Kindergarten and Primary Education.” 
Professor Meek also exhibited some pic- 
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tures which have been taken at the Child 
Development Institute during recent 


years. 


An informal discussion group has been 
formed at the Institute by a few former 
students and others interested in work 
with adolescents. This group meets 
every Friday afternoon with Mr. Os- 
borne to talk about the questions and 
problems of greatest concern to young 
people of “teen” age. 


“A Study of the Development of Chil- 
dren’s Ability to Sing,” by Arthur T. 
Jersild and Sylvia F. Bienstock, was pub- 
lished in the October issue of Educa- 
tional Psychology. This study is the 
result of a research investigation which 
has been in progress at the Institute dur- 
ing the past two years. 








Commercial Education 


The Southern Commercial Teachers 
Association held its Twelfth Annual 
Convention in Nashville, Tenn., on No- 
vember 29, 30, and December 1. Pro- 
fessor W. R. Odell addressed the public 
school section on Friday afternoon, and 
also gave an address at the banquet Fri- 
day evening on the topic “Critical Prob- 
lems in the Field of Business Educa- 


” 


tion. 


Professor Odell spoke to the commercial 
education alumni and students at Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, Pa., on Fri- 
day evening, November 23. 








Educational Economics 


Professor Harold F. Clark will spend 
most of the second semester in Delhi, 
India; Batavia, Java; and Nanking, 
China, studying the relation of education 
to certain economic problems. He is 
particularly interested in discovering 
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what effect schools can have in bringing 
about proper occupational distribution in 
very densely populated countries. 








Educational Psychology 


Professor Arthur I. Gates spoke before 
the Pelham Parent-Teacher Association 
on December 3. His topic was “Modern 
Methods of Educational Diagnosis and 
Remedial Treatment.” 








Elementary Education 


The staff members of the department of 
Elementary Education participated in ed- 
ucational meetings and conferences dur- 
ing November in the following places: 
Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, and Scars- 
dale, New York; Burlington, Palisades 
Park, Somerville, and Westfield, New 
Jersey; Danbury and Greenwich, Con- 
necticut; Hempstead and Manhasset, 
Long Island; and Newark, Delaware. 


The members of the staff and students 
of the elementary major have devoted 
two weeks to a critical study of the re- 
port of the Social Studies Commission 
of the American Historical Association 
for the purpose of ascertaining significant 
implications relative to the function and 
needed reorganization of the elementary 
school. The members of the faculty of 
Teachers College who were invited to 
present their interpretation of this report 
with reference to elementary education 
were Professors W. H. Kilpatrick, 
W. C. Bagley, Maxie N. Woodring, 
Goodwin B. Watson, George S. Counts, 
Harold F. Clark, and Fannie W. Dunn. 

Following this period of study, the stu- 
dents prepared a frame of reference for 
the elementary school in the light of ex- 
isting economic, social, and educational 
changes. This report is an attempt to 
point out significant factors that must be 
considered in order that the elementary 
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school may more adequately serve the 
interests and needs of the child in a 
rapidly changing social order. 


The guests who led the discussion 
at the Thursday afternoon teas during 
November were Professor Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Miss Elise Ruffini, and Mrs. 
M. B. Hillegas. 





Guidance and Personnel 


On Friday afternoon, December 7, the 
Teachers College Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
was host at a tea in honor of Miss Susan 
Ginn, director of Vocational Guidance 
of the Boston Public Schools, and presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association. About one hundred 
persons attended, including a number en- 
gaged in guidance and personnel work in 
the metropolitan area. 


On December 7, Professor Harry D. 
Kitson was one of the panel speakers at 
a conference on Professional Standards 
in Guidance, held under the auspices of 
Fordham University Graduate School. 








History of Education 


Professor Willystine Goodsell has been 
made chairman of a committee appointed 
by the president of the Population Asso- 
ciation of America to make a study of 
the best methods of reporting divorce 
statistics. 





Horace Mann School 


Professor Emeritus Henry Johnson 
spoke at the Thanksgiving Assembly of 
the School. 


On November 23 the Senior Class gave 
Monsieur Beaucaire, and the Parents 
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Association held its annual benefit on 
December 7. 


At a recent Elementary School assembly, 
Miss Anna Curtis Chandler, of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, gave a 
charming presentation of a Christmas 
scene from Little W omen. 


Bernice Dalziel, pianist, and Robert 
Reaser, artist and lecturer, came to the 
High School assembly on November 14 
in a return performance of their “Recital 
in Black and White.” ‘These artists re- 
vealed to a responsive audience how de- 
lightfully ballet music and illustrations in 
black and white can be combined. 


The following members of the staff are 
taking part in an extramural course at 
Patchogue, L. I.: Professor Rollo G. 
Reynolds, Dr. Ina C. Sartorius, Profes- 
sor Gerald S. Craig, Miss Grace L. 
Aldrich, Miss Agnes Burke, and Miss 
Mary R. Lewis. Professor Reynolds, 
Professor Craig, Miss Aldrich, Mrs. 
Beatrice D. Hurley, and Miss Grace G. 
Reeves have taken part in a course at 
New Rochelle, N. Y., and Mrs. Hurley 
also has been giving a course at Green- 
wich, Conn. 


Household Arts 
The Sixth Anna Garlin Spencer Me- 


morial Lecture in Social Science was de- 
livered November 27 in Milbank Chapel 
by Dr. John L. Elliott, senior leader, 
New York Ethical Culture Society. The 
subject of the address was “The Family 
in the Depression.” The preceding five 
lectures have been “Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Social Prophet and Teacher,” by Dr. 





Valeria Parker; “What Bertrand Rus- 
sell Does Not See,” by Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann; “The Church and Education for 
the Family,” by Dr. L. Foster Wood; 
“Peace or War, A Challenge to Family 
Dr. Theresa Mayer 


Education,” by 
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Durlach; and “Familial Behavior of the 
Individual,” by Dr. Floyd L. Allport. 


The Helen Kinne Home Economics Club 
has planned some interesting meetings 
for the coming year. At the November 
meeting, which combined with the No- 
vember Open Forum, Professor Anna M. 
Cooley, who represented the American 
Home Economics Association at the Fifth 
International Congress of Home Eco- 
nomics in Berlin, gave a report on the 
Congress. The December meeting of the 
club took the form of a good time party. 


Members of the faculty were guests of 
the club. 


At the December Open Forum meeting 
of the Household Arts department Pro- 
fessor B. R. Andrews discussed problems 
of investment and insurance, and Pro- 
fessors Mary S. Rose and Grace Mac- 
Leod answered questions in regard to 
health and nutrition. 


Professor Cooley has been assisting in 
arranging a two-day program for the 
Division of the Home of the New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
meeting will take place early in March. 
Professors May B. Van Arsdale, Lillian 
H. Locke, and Helen E. Judy-Bond are 
serving as an advisory committee to this 
Division of the Federation. 


Professor Cooley and Professor Wilhel- 
mina Spohr’s classes in Household Arts 
Education have spent several days visit- 
ing schools in the metropolitan area. 
Two days were spent in New Jersey, one 
as guests of the Household Arts depart- 
ment of the Elizabeth Schools, the other 
visiting the Essex County Girls Voca- 
tional School at Newark. 


In November the Household Economics 
division of the department held a series 
of informal weekly conferences on 
Household Employment. At the first 
meeting a program was provided by a 


panel of household employers and at the 
second by a group of household em- 
ployees. The program of the third meet- 
ing considered personal relations between 
employers and employees. At this meet- 
ing the speakers were Dr. Mary S. 
Fisher, Dr. Gertrude P. Driscoll, and 
Mr. Ernest G. Osborne of the Child 
Development Institute, and Professor 
Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones of Teachers 
College. Professor Andrews has served 
during the past two years as Chairman 
of the National Committee on House- 
hold Employment. 


Professor Andrews will offer a field 
course in the Home and Education in the 
Summer Session of 1936. The party will 
leave San Francisco June 28, and visit 
schools and institutions in Japan, Korea, 
and China, returning to America about 
September 1. Teachers interested may 
write Professor Andrews for details. 


Mr. Elman A. Morrow, student in Prin- 
ciples of Social Work, is transient di- 
rector for the Missouri Relief and 
Reconstruction Commission at Kansas 
City. 


Miss Naomi Houser has been made di- 
rectress of nurses at St. Luke’s Hospital, 


Bethlehem, Pa. 





Library 


Miss Mary Rebecca Lingenfelter, head 
of the Department of Education, Re- 
ligion and Philosophy of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed Associate Librarian of Teach- 
ers College. Miss Lingenfelter will as- 
sume her new duties on March 1, 1935. 


A gift of approximately twelve hundred 
music records has been received by the 
Library through the generosity of the 
Music department. Miss Eleanor M. 
Dye of the Library staff has catalogued 
and organized this collection of records. 
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An audition room equipped with a Vic- 
trola is now available in the Library and 
is being greatly appreciated by many 
students. 


On December 28 Professor Eleanor M. 
Witmer addressed the American Library 
Association at its mid-winter meeting in 
Chicago on the subject of “Recent 
Trends in Teachers College Library 
Work.” 


Professor Carter Alexander attended a 
conference in Chicago on December 7 and 
8, and spoke on recent changes at Teach- 
ers College at a Teachers College re- 
gional alumni luncheon in Albany on 
December 11. 


The following publications of the Library 
will be of interest to readers of THE 
Recorp. 


Stray Liprary Leaves. A weekly listing of 
the Library’s main accessions, with occa- 
sional notes on books, exhibits, and events. 
Issued regularly except during interses- 
sions. Subscription price $1.50 per year. 
Single issues 5 cents each. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

CLAssROOM LITERATURE. Each issue com- 
ments on a selected list of children’s books 
which will enrich the teaching of a unit 
related to the elementary or secondary 
school program. Occasional issues are 
devoted to aids for the selection of books 
for school use. Published monthly. Sub- 
scription price $1.00 per year. Single 
issues 1§ cents each. Multigraphed. 

Tue Liprary CoNnsuLTANT. A_ guide to 
printed aids helpful to students of edu- 
cation. Each issue devoted to a new 
subject. Those treating of Book Reviews 
and Dictionaries are now available. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Subscription price 50 
cents per year. Single issues 15 cents 
each. Mimeographed. 

Hanp-Me-Down. A printed guide to the 
resources and services of Teachers Col- 
lege Library. 1934. Price 15 cents. 

A BEGINNERS’ GUIDE TO BIBLIOGRAPHY, WITH 
EXAMPLES DRAWN FROM THE FIELD OF 
EpucaTion. A guide for students of edu- 
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cation in methods of locating materials, 
preparing bibliographies, and document- 
ing papers. Experimental edition. 1933. 
Price 25 cents. Multigraphed. 

EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH: A_ BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ON Sources USEFUL IN DETERMINING 
RESEARCH COMPLETED OR UNDER Way. By 
Eleanor M. Witmer. Reprinted from 
Teachers College Record, Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 4, January 1932. Price ro cents. 

Guipes TO EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE IN 
PERIODICALS: INDEXES, ABSTRACTS, BIBLI- 
OGRAPHIES. By Eleanor M. Witmer and 
Margaret C. Miller. Reprinted from 
Teachers College Record, Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 8, May 1932. Price 5 cents. 

Lists AND ABSTRACTS OF MASTERS’ THESES 
AND Doctors’ DIssERTATIONS IN Epuca- 
TION. By Clara Esther Derring. Re- 
printed from Teachers College Record, 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 6, March 1933. Price 
Io cents. 

U. S. OrFice oF EDUCATION SERIAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS: A CHECK LIST WITH DESCRIPTIVE 
Notes. By Eleanor M. Witmer and 
Margaret C. Miller. Reprinted from 
Teachers College Record, Vol. XXXIV, 
No. 4, January 1933. Price 1o cents. 

MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS now avail- 
able in mimeographed or multigraphed 
form include brief bibliographies dealing 
with elementary science units, and new 
books for children (Book Week lists). 
Price 10 cents each. Mimeographed. 

The prices listed for all publications are 

nominal charges. All orders should be ad- 

dressed to The Office of the Library, 

Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street, 

New York, New York, and remittances 

made payable to Teachers College Library 

in postal or express money orders. Stamps 
will be accepted for orders amounting to 
less than $1.00. 

All subscriptions begin with the first num- 

ber issued in the College year beginning 

July 1. Orders for less than a year are 

charged at the single copy rate. 








Lincoln School 


Professor Jesse H. Newlon spoke at the 
general sessions of the Colorado Educa- 
Grand Junction, 


tion Association at 
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Pueblo, and Denver, during the week of 
November 10. He spoke also to the 
classroom teachers and other sections. 
In Denver he addressed the Cactus Club 
and the Colorado Schoolmasters Club. 


Mr. B. J. R. Stolper’s article in the Oc- 
tober TEACHERS CoLLece Recorp on “A 
Newspaper Unit for Schools” is now 
available in reprint form at the Bureau 
of Publications. Mr. Stolper has con- 
tributed an article to the November Pro- 
gressive Education entitled “Something 
New under the Sun?” On November 30 
Mr. Stolper spoke in Washington at the 
meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English on “World Litera- 
ture with High School Classes.” In De- 
cember he spoke at New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) on “Literature in a Modern 
Classroom”; at Patchogue (L. I.) on 
“Literature in Progressive Schools”; and 
at New York University on “Creative 


Work with Gifted Children.” 


On October 26 Professor Paul R. 
Hanna addressed the Virginia Education 
Association, District B, on “How 
Can Education Meet the Challenge of 
the New Social Order?” and “How Can 
Integration Be Achieved?” In Novem- 
ber Professor Hanna was chairman of 
the section of the Progressive Education 
Regional Conference on the Social Stud- 
ies in the Elementary and Junior High 
School. On November 28 Professor 
Hanna addressed the Virginia State 
Teachers Association at Petersburg, Va., 
on “The New Curriculum and Social 
Change.” On December 6 he addressed 
a group of physicians in Queens, N. Y., 
on “The Layman Looks at Socialized 
Medicine.” 


Dr. Lester Dix spoke at a meeting of 
the Parent-Teacher Association at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., November 15, on 
the “Organization of an Adult Educa- 
tional and Recreational Program.” 
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Professor L. Thomas Hopkins addressed 
the Parent-Teacher Association of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., on October 9. His 
topic was “Investments and Dividends in 
Education.” On October 19 Professor 
Hopkins delivered two addresses at 
Wayne, Pa., one to the teaching staff on 
“Tendencies in Curriculum Revision in 
Secondary Schools,” the other to the 
parent-teacher organization on “Whither 
Education?” 

Professor Hopkins participated in the 
Fall Conference of the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
Parent-Teacher Association, October 23, 
addressing the group on “The Purpose 
and Value of a Junior High School in an 
Educational Program.” On November 9 
he gave an address to the New York 
Association of Deans at Rochester, N. Y., 
on “A Prognosis for the High School of 
To-morrow.” November 12 and 13 he 
was in Omaha, Neb., aiding in the formu- 
lation of a social studies program for the 
Omaha schools. 

From November 16 to 28 Professor 
Hopkins was in California as curriculum 
consultant for Pasadena and Burbank. 
While there he held a number of cur- 
riculum conferences with Los Angeles 
County teachers and administrators, and 
addressed the teachers of Santa Barbara 
County on “Building an Integrated Per- 
sonality.” 

December 3 and 4 Professor Hopkins 
visited schools at Lansing, Mich., ad- 
dressed teachers, and conferred with ad- 
ministrators on the new program of 
activities for the elementary school. 





Measurement, Statistical Methods, 
and Research 


Professor William A. McCall, since a 
last report, has: 

Visited the elementary schools and col- 
leges where he was educated and the 
teachers who taught him in Tennessee 
and Kentucky. 
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Been chairman of a Teachers College 
Metropolitan Conference on measure- 
ment and research. 

Attended conferences on research and 
reading in New York, N. Y., Baltimore, 
Md., and Chicago, III. 

Published six books through Harcourt, 
Brace and Company: Experiments in 
Reading, Books I, II, and III; Hidden 
Treasures in Literature, Books I, II, and 
III; Teacher’s Manual and Key; and a 
pamphlet on reading skills and literary 
appreciation. 

Selected for publication through the 
Bureau of Publications some twenty-five 
more lesson units submitted by teachers 
of the nation. The total number of pub- 
lications to date is eighty-seven. 

Invented and described an improved 
marking system for use from kinder- 
garten through the university, which is 
now being considered for experimental 
installation in a large city school system. 

Prepared a series of five articles to be 
published in the TEAcHERS COLLEGE 
Recorp which set forth his basic philos- 
ophy of life and psychology of education. 
The first article in the series has been 
published, and the second appéars in the 
present issue. 

Conducted, with the aid of a grant by 
the Johnson Publishing Company, a re- 
search to discover the most valid method 
of measuring the amount of students’ in- 
terest in stories or selections to be read. 

Developed a scale for measuring the 
degree of individuals’ preferences for 
poems. 

Accepted an invitation to be chairman 
of a section of the January Teachers Col- 
lege Metropolitan Conference. 

Accepted an invitation to lead discus- 
sion of marking systems at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. 

Discovered and demonstrated the fluid- 
pressure method of curing pulmonary 
tuberculosis. Hospital experimentation 


with the method is now in progress. 


Invented a mathematical method of 
plumbing personality which permits the 
unembarrassed use of both the subject 
and intimate friends of the subject. A 
Ph.D. candidate is now studying phases 
of the method for a thesis. 

Discovered a method for magnifying 
and considerably prolonging the period of 
observation of the mysterious shadow 
bands during a solar eclipse. . 

Coéperated with the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers in the formula- 
tion and publication of standards for 
lantern slides and time series curves. 

Aided in the preparation of an exhibit 
of teachers’ lesson units for the Massa- 
chusetts State Curriculum Committee. 

Received an honorary scroll from a 
former Premier of China in recognition 
of a year as Director of Research for the 
Chinese National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. 

Entertained Dr. Herman Liu, Presi- 
dent of the University of Shanghai, on 
his recent visit to New York. 

Invented a generalized tabulation form 
and test manual which enriches the inter- 
pretation of test results. The Bureau of 
Publications and the World Book Com- 
pany are making use of one or the other 
or both. 

Received several volumes from the 
American Child Health Association. 
These present the results of a national 
investigation of child health directed by 
him in the early stages and subsequently 
finished under the direction of Doctors 
Palmer, Franzer, Mitchel, and Derry- 
berry. The entire investigation has cost 
about $400,000. 








Natural Sciences 


Professor S. Ralph Powers was elected 
President of the Association of Science 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland at the annual meeting of the 
Association, which was held in Atlantic 
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City on Friday and Saturday, November 
30 and December 1. 





Nursery School and Kindergarten 
—First Grade Education 


Professor Patty Smith Hill addressed the 
public school teachers and parents of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., on Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 13. Her subject was 
“Attitudes, Habits, and Traits Most 
Needed in Our Changing Civilization 
To-day.” 


Miss E. Mae Raymond spoke to the 
Sunnyside Park Play School Parents’ 
Meeting on Monday, November 19, on 
the topic “Should the function of the 
school be to help children learn to live 
together or to gain definite skills in order 
to meet the requirement of a set-up cur- 
riculum?” Miss Agnes Burke assisted 
in the discussion which followed the 
address. 


The Federal Emergency Nursery Schools 
of New Jersey are divided, for purposes 
of supervision, according to the southern, 
central, and northern sections of the 
state. Miss Edith Conard is supervisor 
for the northern section. It is the hope 
of the New Jersey State Department of 
Education that a number of emergency 
nursery schools will be in operation this 
winter and that through the interest in 
adult education, opportunities for parent 
education may be given. 





Nursing Education 


Professor Isabel M. Stewart was one of 
the speakers at the Institute of the Vir- 
ginia Nurses’ Association held in Rich- 
mond, Va., November 23 and 24. She 
gave two addresses, “Curriculum Re- 
vision and Educational Reconstruction” 
and “The Place of the Social Sciences in 
the Nursing Curriculum.” 
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The curriculum project referred to in the 
November Recorp is now being organ- 
ized, with the office of the Curriculum 
Committee located in the Adelaide Nut- 
ting Library, fourth floor, Russell Hall. 
Miss Stewart is chairman of the Central 
Curriculum Committee of the National 
League of Nursing Education, which is 
responsible for this enterprise. Miss C. 
Mabel Smith, who has been associated 
for some time with the Curriculum Bu- 
reau at Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary. The staff 
and students in the department of Nurs- 
ing Education are coéperating actively in 
the program which centers on the re- 
vision of the League Curriculum for 
Nursing School. The first edition was 
published in 1917 under the leadership of 
Miss Nutting and the second in 1927 
with Miss Stewart as chairman of the 
committee. In addition to several class 
projects which will be related to this 
undertaking, a number of faculty-student 
conferences will be held during the Win- 
ter and Spring Sessions dealing with the 
outstanding issues of nursing education 
in relation to curriculum making. Sev- 
eral members of the Teachers College 
faculty besides those in the department 
of Nursing Education will participate in 
these conferences and will assist as con- 
sultants in regard to special problems. 








Religious Education 


Professor Adelaide T. Case’s fall sched- 
ule included several addresses on the 
subject of Jewish-Christian relationships. 
Among the groups which she addressed 
were the Conference of the Reformed 
Jewish Congregations of Westchester, 
the Menorah and Avukah Societies of 
Hunter College, and the members of 
Temple B’nai Jeshurun. 


Miss Katharine Richards, formerly in- 
structor in the department and more re- 
cently professor in the department of 
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Religion in Smith College, was married 
on November 8 to Dr. William Rockwell 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


The Biennial Meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches was held in Dayton, 
Ohio, early in December. Dr. Johnson 
addressed the meeting on “The Relation- 
ship of the Churches to the Chaplaincy.” 
He also presided at the panel discussion 
on “The Church and the Economic Sit- 
uation.” 





Rural Education 


The department of Rural Education in 
coéperation with the International Insti- 
tute will conduct a field course or educa- 
tional tour to Mexico this summer. The 
party will go in two groups, the first 
sailing from New York August 1 and re- 
turning September 2, the second sailing 
August 15 and returning September 15. 
Each group will have two and one-half 
weeks in Mexico City and vicinity with 
lectures and excursions emphasizing rural 
education, “cultural missions,” native 
arts and crafts, and social and economic 
problems. Professor Mabel Carney will 
act as general director of the tour, as- 
sisted by Professor Maria E. Machin of 
the University of Puerto Rico and ofhf- 
cials of the Mexican Federal Department 
of Education. 

The total expense of this field course, 
from New York and return by boat, will 
be about $300. Others departing from 
New Orleans, San Antonio, or El Paso 
and joining the party in Mexico City can 
make the trip at less expense. Those de- 
siring credit (2 or 4 points) must pay a 
tuition fee of $10 a point plus the regu- 
lar University fee of $7. To reserve 
registration for this course or a sailing 
with the party, send a check for $25, 
which will be returned later in case 
the sender wishes to cancel the arrange- 
ments. 


Professor Carney was in South Africa 
again last summer to participate in the 
South African Education Conference held 
in Capetown and Johannesburg during 
July under the auspices of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship. Her responsibility 
was for the Rural Education Section of 
the Conference which was attended by 
more than two hundred of the Rural 
Education leaders of South Africa. She 
also gave a general address on one of the 
evening programs on “Trends of Rural 
Education in America,” speaking opposite 
Dr. K. S. Cunningham who discussed the 
same topic for Australia. Other Ameri- 
can speakers at the conference included 
Professors John Dewey and Harold 
Rugg. A mimeographed summary of the 
recommendations from this conference 
is now available and may be had from 
the Rural Education Office in Teachers 
College. A printed report will be pub- 
lished later. 


Professor Fannie W. Dunn addressed the 
District Meeting of the New York State 
Teachers Association in Buffalo during 
November on the “Activity Program in 
Rural Schools.” Later in the month she 
spoke also before the Supervisors’ Section 
of the Virginia State Teachers Associa- 
tion, discussing the new elementary cur- 
riculum recently prepared for Virginia 
schools. 


Professor Frank W. Cyr gave a radio 
broadcast during American Education 
Week under the auspices of the Na ‘ional 
Education Association. This broadcast 
took the form of a dialogue discussion on 
the New Rural School and was shared 
by Miss Vera Telfer, helping teacher of 
Warren County, N. J., and several rural 
teachers of the same locality. 


Members of the Rural Education staff 
attended the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Country Life Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 16-19, and 
participated in the discussions. 
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The staff and students of the Rural de- 
partment participated also in the meeting 
of the New York District Superintend- 
ents held in New York City, December 
17-19. Professor Carney discussed rural 
teacher training at this meeting and Pro- 
fessor Dunn led a panel discussion on 
The Community Relation of Rural 
Schools. 


The Rural Club has been functioning 
effectively during the present semester 
under the following officers: Clark L. 
Barrow, President (Louisiana); David 
M. Waters, Vice-President (Louisiana) ; 
Alice Drake, Secretary (Wisconsin) ; 
Lorene Nelson, Treasurer (Washington, 
m~ C.). 

Among other activities the Club has 
organized a series of departmental teas 
which are held in the Seminar Room, 275 
Annex, alternate Thursday afternoons. 
A number of interesting speakers have 
been heard at these teas, including Pro- 
fessor A. G. Arvold, Little Theater Ex- 
pert of North Dakota, Dr. J. R. Malan 
of the Teacher Training College, Graaff 
Reinett, South Africa, and Miss Mar- 
garet Wrong of London, England, secre- 
tary of the International Committee on 
Christian Literature for Africa and trav- 
elling companion of Professor Carney on 
her African tour in 1926. The students 
have also furnished and decorated the 
Seminar Room during the semester and 
have added greatly to its attractiveness 
and ‘ducational service. 


The Negro Education Club has been 
very active during the fall and has held 
a number of interesting meetings. The 
most outstanding of these was a tea on 
November 9 for leaders in the field of 
Negro Education and Race Relations in 
New York City. A large number of 
New York City workers attended this 
gathering as well as several members of 
the faculty and a good representation of 
students, both colored and white. The 


program consisted of brief talks by offi- 
cers of the organizations represented, 
outlining their programs and activities. 
The Club plans a big annual dinner later 
in the year and will extend its aid also 
to the Rosenwald Series of Lectures 
scheduled for March and April. 


Rural Education plans for the coming 
Summer Session are now complete and 
those desiring information are invited to 
write the department. The usual offer- 
ing of courses and activities will be pre- 
sented with slight modifications including 
the program of courses by Professor 
Carney, who will concentrate her work 
in the first half of the session and sail for 
Mexico in charge of the Rural Educa- 
tion Field Course on August 1. A 
special leaflet announcing the summer ac- 
tivities in Rural Education is being pre- 
pared and will be available shortly to 
those making request. 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner was in 
Washington, D. C., November 16-18 for 
several conferences. While there he de- 
livered the closing address at the Na- 
tional Congress of Farm Women on 
“The Opportunities of the Present Sit- 
uation.” He also spoke at the General 
Session of the American Country Life 
Association and the Land Grant College 
Association on the subject “Social and 
Educational Changes Requiring N ational 
Planning,” and addressed the student sec- 
tion of the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation on “Rural Youth and the New 
Deal.” Professor Brunner also met with 
the Washington alumni of Teachers 
College. 








Secondary Education 


Professor Thomas H. Briggs will speak 
at the general session of the Department 
of Superintendence at Atlantic City Feb- 
ruary 26 on “The Philosophy Which 
Should Guide Secondary Education To- 
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day.” He will also make the third an- 
nual report of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education at 
the luncheon meeting of the Department 
of Secondary School Principals. 


As chairman of the National Education 
Committee, Boy Scouts of America, and 
as chairman of the Sub-committee on the 
Training of Scout Executives, Professor 
Elbert K. Fretwell spent December 10 at 
the Forty-second Scout Executive School 
at the Schiff Memorial Scout Reserva- 
tion, Mendham, N. J. 


On December 12 Professor Briggs gave 
over station WNYC the first of a series 
of broadcasts sponsored by Teachers Col- 
lege and the Department of Education 
of the City of New York. He spoke on 
“What the Emotions Do to Our Think- 
ing.” The substance of his address was 
a condensation of the chapter on “Emo- 
tionalized Attitudes” in his volume, 
Secondary Education. 


Professor Fretwell spoke at the convoca- 
tion of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse on December 12. 
His subject was “The Forester and Lei- 
sure Time.” He also discussed problems 
of camp leadership with Mr. Fay 
Welch’s classes. 


The work that Professor Briggs under- 
took for the American Council on Edu- 
cation has been completed, and the report 
was laid before the committee at a meet- 
ing in Washington on December 9-10. 
Professor Briggs has returned to full 
work at the College. 


Mr. George C. Galphin, formerly assist- 
ant in the department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, is now professor of secondary 
education at Drexel Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The Institute held a two-day 
“open-house” on January 11-12 for high 
school principals. Professor Fretwell 


discussed high school problems with the 
principals attending. 


The tentative report of the Committee 
on the Orientation of Secondary Educa- 
tion, of which Professor Briggs is chair- 
man, is being discussed by some sixty 
groups in various parts of the United 
States. A limited edition, which is now 
exhausted, was printed; and as the re- 
port is not final it is not widely dis- 
tributed. No copies are sold. 


The School Executives Magazine re- 
printed in its October issue “The Dic- 
tionary in the Schoolroom,” an article 
written by Professor Briggs nearly two 
decades ago. 


Students and their families and friends 
joined with the staff in the annual 
Christmas party of the Department on 
Thursday afternoon, December 20. Pro- 
fessor Briggs read the Christmas story, 
“How Come Christmas?” Professor 
Woodring supplied the “home-grown” 
Christmas tree, and Professor Fretwell 
led the group in singing Christmas carols. 








Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following changes in positions of 
Teachers College Alumni are reported 
by the Bureau of Educational Service: 


Abbitt, Gertrude (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of science, Drew Seminary, Carmel, 
a. B- 

Adams, Estelle (A.M. 1930), appointed 
second grade critic teacher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Aderhold, William H., Jr. (A.M. 1933), 
appointed teacher of English, High School, 
East Hampton, N. Y. 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklets, Seven Factors 
in Getting a Position and The Right Person for 
the Right Position. 
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Allen, Wendell C., appointed teacher of 
social studies, High School, Belleville, N. J. 

Anderson, Archibald (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed graduate assistant, history of edu- 
cation department, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Armstrong, Donald, appointed director 
of music, Public Schools, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Avery, Sibyl (A.M. 1933), appointed in- 
structor in physical education, Colby Junior 
College, New London, N. H. 

Bailey, Elbert K. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of English, Horace Mann School 
for Boys, New York City. 

Ballou, Helen A., appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, Dwight School, Englewood, 
B.. 5. 

Bancroft, Lucy E. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Alameda, Calif. 

Barns, Helen V. (A.M. 1927), appointed 
teacher of English and science, Asheville 
Normal School, Asheville, N. C. 

Bartlett, David S. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in industrial arts, 
Mathew Whaley High School, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Batchelder, Bernice A. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in language arts, State 
Teachers College, North Adams, Mass. 

Berry, Olive (B.S. 1932) appointed 
teacher of homemaking, Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Bond, Alice C. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
director of physical education, Junior and 
Senior High School, Rochester, Minn. 

Bosshard, Ruth M., appointed teacher 
of German, The Baldwin School, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Bowden, A. O. (Ph.D. 1929), appointed 
head, department of anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Bowman, Maybeth (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed instructor in public school, State 
Teachers College, Silver City, N. M. 

Brennicke, Pearl M., appointed teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Briggs, Eugene S., appointed state di- 
rector of adult education, State Department 
of Education, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Bromley, Priscilla P. (B.S. 1924), ap- 
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pointed teacher of social sciences, Hosmer 
Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 

Brown, Florence E. (A.M. 1921), ap- 
pointed fourth grade critic teacher, State 
Teachers College, Duluth, Minn. 

Brown, Pearl C. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of physical education, High School, 
Amityville, L. I. 

Bryson, Julia P. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Mount 
Ulla, N. C. 

Buchanan, Doris (A.M. 1933), appointed 
critic teacher of home economics, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Burgess, Alvin (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of geography, Kenwood High 
School, Raspeburg, Md. 

Burghart, Clara B., appointed head of 
department of English, Garfield County 
High School, Glenwood Springs, Colo. 

Burr, Gertrude, appointed teacher of 
first grade, Public Schools, Radburn, N. J. 

Campbell, Ada, appointed teacher of 
commerce, High School, Pelham, N. Y. 

Campbell, Bertha L. (B.S. 1926), ap- 
pointed dietitian, Bennett School, Miéill- 
brook, N. Y. 

Campbell, Louise E. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of first grade, Public 
Schools, Boulder, Colo. 

Campbell, Phyllis (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, High 
School, North Plainfield, N. J. 

Cantu, Robert (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of music, Union High School, 
Lower Lake, Calif. 

Carpenter, Nora (A.M. 1931), appointed 
teacher of home economics and house- 
mother, County Temporary Home, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Carrier, Norma M. (B.S. 1930), ap- 
pointed teacher of geography, Junior High 
School, Westwood, N. J. 

Clark, Kathryn E. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of sixth grade, Public 
Schools, East Hempstead, N. Y. 

Clarke, Helen (Ph.D. 1934), appointed 
director of dietetics, Hackensack Hospital, 
Hackensack, N. J. 

Coe, Marian W. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of second grade, Public Schools, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Coleman, Ruth L., appointed teacher of 
fifth grade, Public Schools, Goshen, N. Y. 
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Conliffe, Archie J. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Criswell, Vergne, appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, Stevens Preparatory School, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Cutting, Margaret, appointed teacher of 
first grade, Public Schools, Madison, N. J. 

Dale, Wesa E. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of languages, High School, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 

Daniels, Florence A. (A.M. 1933), from 
supervisor of art, State Teachers College, 
Hays, Kansas, to instructor in art and home 
economics, Junior High School, Scott City, 
Kansas. 

Davis, Emily H. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
associate professor of household arts, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Davis, Kenneth O. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed study hall teacher, Lincoln High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dedrick, Daniel W. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed principal, Bedford Junior High 
School, Westport, Conn. 

Des Camp, Edla E., appointed teacher 
of third grade, Public Schools, Westfield, 
N. J. 

Detraz, M. Julia (A.M. 1919), appointed 
critic teacher, State Normal School, Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Dodson, Alberta (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in home economics, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Dominge, Grace, appointed supervisor of 
art, Public Schools, Union, N. J. 

Du Bose, Harriet, appointed instructor 
in French, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Duguid, Blanche M., appointed teacher 
of sixth grade, Public Schools, Madison, 
N. J. 

Dyer, Joanna (A.M. 1933), appointed in- 
structor in physical education, State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eiche, Robert E., appointed administra- 
tive head, Extension Undergraduate Work, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

Fatherson, Elizabeth, appointed assistant 
in English department, State Normal 
School, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Fitzgerald, Hildegarde D., appointed as- 
sistant in philosophy of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


Fleming, Margaret Ella (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education, 
Bethany, W. Va. 

Fogg, Harriet M. (B.S. 1927), appointed 
teacher of science, North High School, 
Quincy, Mass. 

Fowler, Virginia M., appointed teacher 
of biology, High School, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 

French, Will (Ph.D. 1934), elected su- 
perintendent of schools, Tulsa, Okla. 

Fulton, Mary M. (M.S. 1933), appointed 
instructor in home economics, Queens- 
Chicora College, Charlotte, N. C. 

Gale, Ewart Inglis, appointed teacher 
of mathematics and principal of high 
school, Marmord, Ont. 

Galphin, George C. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of secondary 
education, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Galton, Marion C., appointed dean of 
women, State Normal School, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. 

Garrison, Emma P. (A.M. 1926), ap- 
pointed teacher of household arts, Kameha- 
meha Schools, Honolulu, T. H. 

Gellerman, William, appointed instruc- 
tor in philosophy of education, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, III. 

Gillett, Elizabeth L., appointed teacher 
of fifth and sixth grades, The Barstow 
School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Gilson, Harry, appointed teacher of 
business training, Junior High School, Val- 
halla, N. Y. 

Goulding, Charles W., appointed teacher 
of mathematics and_ athletics, Birch- 
Wathen School, New York City. 

Gregory, Anne V., appointed instructor 
in German and French, University High 
School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Griggs, James H. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of elementary grades, Pub- 
lic Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gunn, Carolyn E., appointed restaurant 
manager, The Panhellenic, New York 
City. 

Haefner, George E., appointed assistant 
in English, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Hamalianen, 


Arthur E., appointed 


teacher of social sciences, Junior-Senior 
High School, Northport, L. I. 
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Hamblen, Stewart (B.S. 1930), appointed 
teacher of commercial arithmetic, High 
School, Cranford, N. J. 

Hammond, Josephine (B.S. 1912), ap- 
pointed Business Girls’ Counsellor, Y. W. 
C. A., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Handy, Etta H. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
dietitian, Eastman Dormitory, Eastman 
School of Music, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Hanna, J. Marshall, appointed teacher 
of commercial subjects, Lincoln High 
School, North Arlington, N. J. 

Harrell, Sara M. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
instructor in French, Delta State Teach- 
ers College, Cleveland, Miss. 

Harvey, Grace F. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed teacher of art, Peninsula School, 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

Hawkins, Alma M. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed assistant director of physical edu- 
cation department, Y. W. C. A., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Hawley, Elizabeth E. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in art, Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Hawley, Helen A., appointed teacher of 
second grade, Graland Country Day 
School, Denver, Colo. 

Hayden, Henrietta, appointed research 
assistant in home economics department, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Heiss, Maxine, appointed instructor in 
physical education, Branch Agricultural 
College of Utah, Cedar City, Utah. 

Henry, Helen C. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of French and German, Sanborn 
Seminary, Kingston, N. H. 

Herrmann, E. Adele (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed supervisor of art, Millsboro, Del. 

Heseltine, Marjorie (A.M. 1925), ap- 
pointed nutritionist, Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Hickman, John R., appointed teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Lyons Falls, 
B.: . 

Hill, O. E., appointed principal, Junior 
High School, Galion, Ohio. 

Hill, Wilma (A.M. 1934), appointed in- 
structor in art, Winthrop College, Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Hirshfield, Dorothy M., appointed teacher 
of languages, Agnes Irwin School, Wynne- 
wood, Pa. 


Holmes, Ruth M. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed fifth grade critic teacher, State 
Normal School, Willimantic, Conn. 

Hooks, Lillie A., Mrs. (B.S. 1934), ap- 
pointed house director and assistant dieti- 
tian, Huntington Hospital, Huntington, 
L. L 

Hooton, Mary W. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed Girl Reserve Secretary, Y. W.C. A., 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

Hoskins, Alan, appointed art instructor, 
Staunton Military Academy, Staunton, Va. 

Howard, Henry, appointed teacher of 
general science, High School, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

Howe, L. Genevieve, appointed teacher 
of French and Latin, Tivoli High School, 
Madalin, N. Y. 

Humphreys, T. Roland, appointed in- 
structor in mathematics, State Teachers 
College, West Chester, Pa. 

Hyatt, Callie G. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
second grade critic teacher, State Normal 
School, Keene, N. H. 

Hyslop, Beatrice F., appointed teacher 
of history, Kingswood School, Cranbrook, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Ivey, Mae J. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
second grade critic teacher, State Teachers 
College, Moorhead, Minn. 

Jacobs, Evelyn (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Santa 
Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Jacobson, Marie (M.S. 1933), appointed 
instructor in science, Allegheny General 
Hospital School of Nursing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jasper, Madeline, appointed foods ex- 
pert, United Fruit Co., New York City. 

Johnson, Ben S. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
director of music, Gila Junior College, 
Thatcher, Ariz. 

Johnson, Eleanor M. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed director of editorial work for 
weekly readers, American Education Press, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. 

Jones, Marie E. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Pearl 
River, N. Y. 

Jones, Ruth Lillian (A.M. 1930) ap- 
pointed dean of women, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Kagarise, Blanche (M.A. 1928), ap- 
pointed teacher of home making, Central 
Rural School, Chazy, N. Y. 
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Kavanaugh, Maude A. (A.M. 1924), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education, 
Whittier College, Whittier, Calif. 

Keech, Vera M. (A.M. 1926), appointed 
supervisor of elementary schools, Monroe- 
ville, Ala. 

Kendig, M. Mercer, appointed head, 
Barstow School, Kansas City, Mo. 

King, Elizabeth H., appointed teacher 
of commercial subjects, High School, Hud- 
son, N. Y. 

King, Irene Justine, appointed school li- 
brarian, High School, East Aurora, N. Y. 

Kirby, George A., appointed associate 
professor of commercial education, State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Kirkendall, John J., appointed teacher of 
science and music, High School, Haddon 
Heights, N. J. 

Knechtel, C. Reid (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed music instructor, High School, 
Kinsley, Kan. 

Kramer, Alice, appointed physical educa- 
tion teacher, High School, Madison, N. J. 

Kurzband, Toby K. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of art, Junior High School, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Lambert, Henrietta (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of chemistry, Asheville 
Normal College, Asheville, N. C. 

Landen, Josephine (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
Girls Central School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Larrick, Jean E. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of music in grades, Public Schools, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Lawler, Eugene S. (Ph.D. 1932), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

Lloyd, S. Manford (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, Public 
Schools, Northport, L. I. 

Lovely, Jessie L., appointed assistant 
dietitian, California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena, Calif. 

Luce, Alice (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Public Schools, Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

Lutz, Aletha Bess, appointed librarian 
and teacher of English, High School, 
Stony Point, N. Y. 

Lynn, Florence M. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
kindergarten teacher, The Ellis School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MacKinnon, Dorothy V., appointed 


teacher of English and Speech, High 
School, Lyons, N. Y. 

McCloskey, Gordon (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of economics, High School, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

McCloud, Walter E. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor and coach of physical 
education, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

McCord, Glenn, appointed teacher of 
English and history, High School, Kearny, 
N. J. 

McCue, Helen L. (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of primary grades, District School, 
Otter Creek, N. Y. 

Mcllvain, Dorothy S. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed instructor in art, State Normal 
School, Bellingham, Wash. 

McKinnon, Kathern (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed director of nursery school, Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College. 

McLean, Munroe, appointed instructor 
in physical education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, West Chester, Pa. 

Manzer, James Gordon (A.M. 1930), 
appointed teacher of chemistry and gen- 
eral science, High School, Tenafly, N. J. 

Marlieb, Grace, appointed teacher of 
fifth grade, Jewish Centre Academy, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mason, Carol (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of French, High School, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 

May, Isabelle, appointed teacher of 
French, Old Trail School, Akron, Ohio. 

Mayer, Beulah B. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of Spanish, High School, Harrison, 
N. Y. 

Mellotte, Theodore W. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Madison, N. J. 

Meshke, Edna D. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in home _ economics, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
N. D. 

Miller, Norman, appointed supervising 
principal, Stonycreek Township School, 
Shanksville, Pa. 

Miller, Ralph C. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, High School, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 

Miner, Thomas D., appointed teacher 
of science, Junior High School, Garden 
City, N. Y. 
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Mooney, Gertrude X. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Morgan, Phyllis (M.S. 1931), appointed 
manager, American Woman's Association 
Clubhouse, New York City. 

Mosher, Elizabeth (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of physical education and 
music, High School, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Mossman, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of second grade, Park 
School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

Mulcahy, Anita (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of fifth grade, Public Schools, 
High Bridge, N. J. 

Naugle, Anna M., appointed teacher of 
first grade, Public Schools, State College, 
Pa. 

Nelson, Lilah K. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of home economics, Skokie Junior 
High School, Winnetka, IIl. 

Newton, Mary (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of third grade, Foote School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Nichols, Dorothy E. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed nursery school teacher, University 
Private School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

O’Keefe, Ida (A.M. 1932), appointed 
teacher of arts and crafts, Valle Crucis 
School for Girls, Valle Crucis, N. C. 

Osswald, Edith (B.S. 1932), appointed 
kindergarten teacher, Watertown Country 
Day School, Watertown, Conn. 

Perry, Calvin E., appointed teacher of 
mathematics and _ physical education, 
Friends’ School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shaw, Phillip B., appointed tutor in 
English, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pontius, Rebecca Madison, appointed to 
take charge of experimental kitchen, Sar- 
dik Laboratories, Inc., New York City. 

Prentice, Richard K., appointed teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Morristown, 
K. J. 

Pusinelli, Theodore (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial education, 
High School, Union, N. J. 

Quill, Adeline, appointed teacher of art, 
Public Schools, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Reber, Mary McGhee (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, High School, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Reed, Ruth H., appointed second grade 
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critic teacher, State Normal School, Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 

Reeve, Mrs. Adrienne W., appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. 

Reid, Alice E., appointed home demon- 
stration agent, Monmouth County, N. J. 

Rice, M. Mildred (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed instructor in art, University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Rienow, Robert, appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of political science, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Robinson, Lauretta J. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed critic teacher of English, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
lll. 

Rodgers, Elizabeth G. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed critic teacher of physical educa- 
tion, State Teachers College, LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

Roudebush, Alma (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in home economics, State ‘Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rosenlof, George W., appointed professor 
of secondary education, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Ruef, Dorothy (A.M. 1933), appointed 
instructor in health education, University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Russell, Nell Ford (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed supervisor of nursery school-kin- 
dergarten-primary work, Lincoln School, 
Providence, R. I. 

Salinger, Charlotte M. (B.S. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of music, Medina County 
Schools, Medina, Ohio. 

Saunders, Gladys G. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed chief dietitian, American Univer- 
sity Hospital, Beirut, Lebanon, Syria. 

Schmidt, Doris T. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of music, Public Schools, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Sefton, Alice (A.M. 1928), appointed 
specialist in physical education, Welfare 
Division, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Sell, Gladys (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of home economics, High School, 
Haddon Heights, N. J. 

Sellew, Donald E. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of music in High School 
and Junior College, LaSalle, Ill. 

Sessoms, M. Lillian, appointed nursery 
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school-kindergarten teacher, Hoboken-Ste- 
vens Academy, Hoboken, N. J. 

Shaffmer, Mary M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in home economics, 
Blackburn College, Carlinville, LIl. 

Sherry, Elizabeth (A.M. 1934), appointed 
business and industrial secretary, Y. W. 
C, A., Williamsport, Pa. 

Sherwood, Elizabeth Oakley (A.M. 
1934), appointed teacher of physical edu- 
cation, Academy of the Sacred Heart, New 
York City. 

Shrawder, Joseph, appointed research 
chemist, Krebs Pigment and Color Corpora- 
tion, Newport, Del. 

Siegler, Carlton J. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial education, 
High School, Elmhurst, L. I. 

Simmonds, Helen F. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Simons, Laura C., appointed dietitian, 
Allentown Preparatory School, Allentown, 
Pa. 

Simpson, Ruby, appointed instructor in 
home economics, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Smith, James Henry (Ph.D. 1931), ap- 
pointed director of training school, State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Smith, Louise T., appointed special class 
teacher, Public Schooi, Tuxedo,’ N. Y. 

Smith, Randolph B. (Ph.D. 1932), ap- 
pointed supervisor, Department of Child 
Development and Parent Education, State 
Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Smith, Velma O. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
music teacher, Public Schools, Crossnore, 
N. C. 

Spalding, Howard Gordon (A.M. 1929), 
appointed principal, High School, Lans- 
downe, Pa. 

Spencer, Constance E. (B.S. 1934), ap- 
pointed nutritionist, Home Relief Bureau, 
New York City. 

Stacy, C. Neale, appointed instructor in 
physics and chemistry, High School, Cats- 
kill, N. Y. 

Stallings, Martha Lee (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed professor of history and govern- 
ment, Campbellsville College, Campbells- 
ville, Ky. 

Stephens, Ethel L. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed critic teacher of commercial edu- 


cation, Central State Teachers College, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Stockert, Helen, appointed librarian, 
High School, Lawrence, L. I. 

Stowe, A. Monroe, appointed professor 
of education, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham, N. H. 

Strayer, George D., Jr. (Ph.D. 1934), 
appointed assistant professor of education, 
George Peabody College for ‘Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Swickey, Mae Ruth (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed supervisor of elementary grades, 
Public Schools, Stamford, Conn. 

Taylor, Gertrude M. (B.S. 1925), ap- 
pointed dietitian, Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

Taylor, Walter Lawrence (B.S. 1934), 
appointed principal of practice school, 
State Normal School, Danbury, Conn. 

Thackrey, Joseph E., appointed instruc- 
tor in music education, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 

Thomas, Maude, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Aruba, 
Dutch West indies. 

Thomason, M. Beth, appointed teacher 
of second grade, Public Schools, Croton- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Thompson, Pauline E., appointed teacher 
of English, Old Trail School, Akron, Ohio. 

Thompson, Winfield S. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of geography, Junior High 
School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Threlkeld, Harold H., appointed prin- 
cipal, Junior-Senior High School, Engle- 
wood, Colo. 

Tibbels, Averil (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Hutchison 
School, Pelham, N. Y. 

Tice, Ruth G., appointed fourth grade 
critic teacher, State Normal School, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

Timmons, William M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in public speaking, 
Stanford University, Stanford University, 
Calif. 

Troup, Elisabeth R. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed auditorium teacher, Platoon 
School, Madison, N. J. 

Underhill, Orra (A.M. 1927), appointed 
instructor in science and mathematics, 
Teachers College, New Britain, Conn. 

Utter, Lillian (A.M. 1932), appointed 
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junior laboratory technician, Department 
of Health, Trenton, N. J. 

Van Alstyne, Dorothy (Ph.D. 1929), ap- 
pointed psychologist, Francis Parker 
School, Chicago, IIl. 

Van Dyke, Ella (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of art, Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

Van Til, William A., appointed instruc- 
tor in English, University High School, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Vold, Peter, appointed teacher of indus- 
trial arts, High School, High Bridge, N. J. 

Warren, R. B., appointed teacher of math- 
ematics, High School, Hammond, Ind. 

Watson, Vesta (A.M. 1931), appointed 
third grade critic teacher, State Teachers 
College, Denton, Tex. 

Webster, Wilma, appointed sixth grade 
critic teacher, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock, Pa. 

Weinrich, Ernest, appointed teacher of 
German, High School, Bound Brook, N. J. 

Weiss, Edward A. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of chemistry, High School, 
Linden, N. J. 

Wells, Timothy R. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in chemistry and biology, 
Texas College, Tyler, Tex. 

Werrenwrath, George, appointed teacher 
of French, Park School, Snyder, N. Y. 

West, Parl (Ph.D. 1933), appointed 
principal, Junior High School, State Nor- 
mal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 
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Westfall, Leon H. (Ph.D. 1934), elected 
supervising principal, Public School, Jef- 
fersonville, N. Y. 

Wheat, Leonard B. (Ph.D. 1931), elected 
superintendent of schools, Western Springs, 
Ill. 

Whitchurch, Louise (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed instructor in household arts, Okla- 
homa A & M College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Whitcomb, Sara (A.M. 1932), appointed 
kindergarten-primary teacher, Miss Land- 
wehr’s School, Babylon, N. Y. 

Wilson, Theodate P. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed dean of girls, David Worth Den- 
nis Junior High School, Richmond, Ind. 

Wise, Regina (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of elementary grades, Public 
Schools, Rye, N. Y. 

Worthington, May, appointed dormitory 
director, State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Wycoff, Dorothea M., appointed first 
grade critic teacher, State Normal School, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Wynbush, Octavia B. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed teacher of German and English, 
Sumner High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Yeager, Tressa C. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed chief, elementary and kindergarten 
division, Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Zappia, Samuel T., appointed teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Herkimer, 
N. Y. 
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Dr. Michael Demiashkevich (Ph.D. 
1926) of Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., has been awarded by 
the French Government the title of 
Officier d’Académie and the decoration 
known as the Academic Palms. This 
honor is in recognition of Dr. Demiash- 
kevich’s scholarly contributions to the 
literature of comparative education. 

A Teachers College Club luncheon 
was held at the Hartford City Club on 
October 26 in connection with the Hart- 
ford division of the annual state teachers 
convention. Dr. Alice Keliher, secretary, 
presided at the meeting. Dr. Edwin H. 
Reeder, formerly associate professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and now professor of educa- 
tion at Vermont University, was the 
guest speaker. Officers elected for the 
coming year were: president, F. S. Camp 
of New Britain State Teachers College; 


secretary, Miss Margaret Gustin, assist- 
ant supervisor of rural education. 
Willard E. Givens, for the past seven 
years superintendent of the Oakland, 
Calif., public schools, resigned recently to 
become managing director of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Dr. E. W. 
Jacobsen (Ph.D. 1932), formerly assist- 
ant superintendent of the Oakland 
schools, was named to succeed him. 
Blanche E. Weekes (Ph.D. 1929), as- 
sociate professor of education, University 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio, is the author of 
Literature and the Child, published by 
Silver, Burdett and Company, 1934. 
William McKinley Robinson (A.M. 
1919), director of rural education, West- 
ern State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., spent last summer in South Africa 
as an overseas speaker on Rural Educa- 
tion at the New Education Fellowship 
conferences at Capetown and Johannes- 
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burg. Following the conferences Mr. 
McKinley lectured in various centers 
under the auspices of local units of the 
New Education Fellowship. 

W. S. Allen (Ph.D. 1923) was ap- 
pointed president of John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity at De Land, Fla., September 1. 

Alice V. Keliher (Ph.D. 1930) is now 
supervisor of elementary education, 
Hartford, Conn. Last summer she di- 
rected the Progressive Education Sum- 
mer Program and Demonstration School, 
at the University of Alabama, Univer- 
sity, Ala. 

Fred Calvin Shotwell (A.M. 1921) has 
been supervising principal of the public 
schools at Franklin, N. J., since 1923. 

Emma Grant Meader (Ph.D. June 
1928), wife of President James Lawrence 
Meader, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y., addressed the New York State 
Nurses’ Association in Albany, Novem- 
ber 9, on “The Enrichment of Life 
Through Leisure Activities” and the 
Schenectady Woman’s Club, October 


meeting, on “Your Personality and Your 
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Success.” Dr. Meader teaches an Adult 
Education Course in psychology and con- 
ducts a psychology seminar in Russell 
Sage College. She is on the National 
Committee for the Revision of the Eng- 
lish Curriculum and on the Committee of 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech for a study of speech in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Paul W. Terry (A.M. 1915), of the 
University of Alabama, University, Ala., 
is working on a “Comprehensive Survey 
of the Behavior Patterns of the People of 
an Open-Country Community” with his 
colleague, Dr. Vernon M. Sims. This 
study will furnish Dr. Terry with an in- 
teresting, objective picture of rural life 
in the low hill country of the South. 
Annually he prepares “Selected Refer- 
ences in Extra-Curricular Activities” for 
School Review. 

Sarah G. McDowell (A.M. 1932) has 
been promoted from assistant supervisor 
of domestic art to supervisor of home 
economics in the Public Schools of New- 


ark, N. J. 
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